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The CAPEHART Ticonderoga... with AM, FM radio and three-way phonograph 


“Vears-Ahead” Television 
by ap 


IF; you are looking for the television instrument that’s precisely 
right for you... look at Capehart. It’s years ahead! Presented by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through its 
associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, the new Capehart line is 
incomparable .. . embodying the finest refinements of the electronic 
art, in sharpness of picture and faithfulness of tone. Superb cabinet 
work, too, sets Capehart apart from all others. And yet, Capehart 


is priced well within your reach. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 


I or full information on ( ~apehart, write to New CAPEBART phenograph-radics with 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana world-famed Capehart tone! (Above) 
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TO START a float-fishing trip, Ford F-5 
takes boats and provisions to up-river 
launching site. Powered by a 100-h.p. 
V-8 engine, the F-5 negotiates muddy 
river banks with ease. 95-h.p. Six also 


into an exciting business! 


_ Ee & 


available. G.V.W. rating on 7.50-20 
duals, is 14,000 lbs. F-5 models include: 
9-ft. and 12-ft. Stakes and Platforms; 
134-in., 158-in. and 176-in. w.b. Chassis 
with Cab, with Windshield or with Cowl. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


Jim Owen puts float-fishing on a business 
basis —is crowned “‘King of the Ozarks.” 


Sixteen years ago, Ford Truck user Jim Owen 
of Branson, Mo., got the idea of promoting 
float-fishing to give city folks the most fishing 
pleasure with the least effort. Today, his fleet 
consists of 40 boats and 4 Ford Trucks. 
‘‘We arrange trips to suit your timetable,” 
says Owen. “‘You bring tackle, and fish for 
Ozark bass, jack-salmon and other species for 
2 to 8 days. We take care of everything else, 
including cooking and setting up tents.” 


A 

JIM OWEN pyramided a 
flat-bottomed river boat 
and a fishing pole into a 
farm, theater, drugstore 
and fishing service. 


4A FIGHTING small-mouth 
bass meets its master. And 
then there’s jack-salmon, 
crappies and channel cat- , 
fish to test your skill. 


‘*Float-fishing may be all fun to some folks, 
but the business side of it is important to 
me,”’ says Jim Owen. 

“‘T watch my pennies. That’s why I switched 
to Ford Trucks. They save me money. My 
newest Ford F-5 cut running costs 16. Fords 
are always on the job, come rain or high 
water. Just what’s needed for Ozark hauling.”’ 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 


‘' = 
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SAVE ON REPAIRS. Engine 
accessories are mounted 
high, where they can be 
easily reached for adjust- 
ment and repair. 


SAVE WEAR with Feather- 
foot hydraulic brakes. 
Model F-5 rear _ brakes 
have widest (31-in.) lin- 
ing in 114-ton field. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 
engines over 175 models from 95-h.p. Pickups to 
145-h.p. Big Jobs—Double Channel frame for bigger 
load capacity—Bonus Built reserves of strength and 
power for long life and economical performance. 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ 3%2-million circulation 
makes it one of the three biggest man-woman 
magazines — and the only one that got 
there entirely through 100% service. 


HAT does it mean to you — that, with 

¥4-million circulation, Better Homes 

& Gardens has become one of America’s 

biggest magazines read with equal interest 
by both men and women? 


Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough 
to put it on your media lists. But if you 
really want to measure BH&G, you only 
begin with its multimillion circulation, 


Remember that BH&G—alone among top- 

& CoE 
power magazines—screens its readers for 
their keen interest in their homes, with 


every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 


And remember that BH&G alone among 
top-power magazines attracts its readers 
solely because of this 100% service con- 
tent. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful 
household aid valued equally by husbands 


and by wives for the help they get from it, 


So whether it’s your name, your product 
or your service, it belongs in BH&G— 
right up at the top in big circulation and 
selling power. 
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The March of the News 


There are smiles. The United Nations 
General Assembly opened its autumn 
season last week to standing room only 
. On the first day, all 2,000 public seats 
were taken and 5,000 spectators were 
turned away... It was the biggest audi- 
ence in the U.N.’s five-year history... 
Main attraction: Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 
The Moscow representative was play- 
ing the part of a good fellow . . . Like 
many another motorist, he got pinched 
for speeding 60 miles an hour through a 
20-mile zone . . . The traffic cop let him 
off with a lecture . . . Mr. Vishinsky 
smiled, joked, patiently signed autograph 
books for the kiddies . . . It was a new 
role for an old trouper, so far as most of 
the U.N. regulars were concerned 
They had grown accustomed to the scowls 
of Andrei Gromyko and the dead-pan 
stubbornness of Jacob A. Malik. 
Asked a reporter, “Are you optimistic?” 
. Replied Vishinsky, “I am as you see 
me.” . . . Most people saw him as an 
enigma . . . Did his congeniality mean 
anything? ... Only Moscow knew. 


Defense against what? After long 
study, the U.S. Government came out 
with its plan for nation-wide civilian de- 
fense . . . The National Security Re- 
sources Board put together a 162-page 
booklet on what to do before the bombs 
come . . . Orders were placed for 125,- 
000 copies . . . They will go to every 
city and county in America. 

In Louisiana, Brig. Gen. Raymond F. 
Hufft, in charge of that State’s defense 
program, looked over the product... 
His judgment: The “master plan” is “just 
162 pages of doubletalk ...Let’s face it 

. We just don’t have a plan.” 


Ode. The hustle, bustle and confusion 
of a recess rush occupied Congress last 
week . . . In the House of Representa- 
tives, recess meant virtual end of a 40- 
year public career for Representative 
James W. Wadsworth (Rep.), of New 
York, retiring after this session 

One busy day, Representative John Mc- 


Sweeney (Dem.), of Ohio, arose in the 
House to pay a parting tribute to his 
colleague from New York... He recited 
a poem of his own composition . . . Typi- 
cal lines: 

After much deliberation he’s to quit 

this stately hall, 

His ever-friendly presence will be 

missed by one and all. 

Said the surprised but appreciative 
Jim Wadsworth: “It’s the first poem I 
ever had dedicated to me... It was real 
nice of him.” 


Same old stand. Senate crime investi- 
gators paused in their cross-country 
study of gambling last week to report on 
a few conclusions: 

Organized gambling in the U.S. not 
only is a 15-billion-dollar business... It 
is run by the same gangs that terrorized 
whole cities in the prohibition years... 
The investigators mentioned such famil- 
iar names as the “Capone Gang” of Chi- 
cago...the “Purple Gang” of Detroit... 
The toll of time and violence had 
changed the men at the top... But the 
organizations they set up are still doing 
business in the same old way. 


Flying fireball. Last week United 
Press carried the following story: 

DENVER, Sept. 21—A new version of 
the flying saucer—the flying fireball— 
was reported today to have zoomed 
across the Western sky last night while 
hundreds of Colorado and Wyoming 
residents looked on. 

Reports of the phenomena varied from 
“two blazing objects” to one big one with 
a squadron of smaller ones behind it. 

Denver witnesses described the objects 
as “tear shaped” and spewing red and 
vellow or orange-colored flame. One Den- 
verite said the fireballs gave off a “crack- 
ing, hissing sound,” and a pilot reported 
hearing a low, humming noise. 

Observers in the CAA control tower at 
the Pueblo, Colo., airport called the ob- 
jects “rockets” and estimated their speed 
at 1,000 miles an hour. 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550.000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 


people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders— About 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 


women think enough of the business to in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so. many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 


world for you to use at low cost. 
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About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 


No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 












"This machine 
certainly 


saves time 





1. An exclusive combination of time-and- 
money-saving advantages — never before 
combined on one machine — enables this 
new National Accounting machine to cut 
accounting costs so sharply that the savings 
often pay for the entire equipment within a 
year! Savings then run on, year after year, 
as handsome profit. 
2. it also gives more money-making infor- 
nation about your business — facts most 
business men have always wanted, but many 
never had. Employee relations are improved. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 







Records are up-to-the-minute. There’s a 


Saving in stationery costs. 


A small or medium-size business can \ 


handle a// its accounting on one National 
Multiple-Duty model. Larger concerns use 
batteries of these machines to handle spe- 
cific jobs at minimum cost — and, during 
peak-load periods, shift jobs between ma- 
chines to cut costly overtime. 

Let our representative check your ac- 
counting set-up, and show you how much 
National Mechanized Accounting will save. 


"..yes, and it gives 
_ information that helps 
make more money!" 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 

representative, 
or write to the 

4 Company at 
\ Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
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Newsgram 


Unless all present signs fail, the prospect is this: 

War_in Korea will be ended by winter. Guerrilla war, to follow, will be 
for Koreans to fight; won't involve big American forces in a long struggle. 

China won't choose to fight U.S. now. Formosa will remain neutralized. 
Russia will stay out of direct Korean fighting. Russia will fail, at this time, 
to promote a U.S.-China war. That's been her goal in the Far East. 

Indo-China will flare up. That is a French problem, not U.S. 











War test next is likely to shift back to Europe. War season is summer and 
autumn. Next season comes in 1951. Warm-ups over Berlin, maybe Yugoslavia, 
maybe other places will be looked for before the next showdown. 

Real test, the showdown for big war or for peace, is due in 1952. That, at 
least, is the inside U.S. view. It is related to the time when Russia will feel 
that her A-bomb defenses are adequate to turn back a big attack. ‘ 


Most men, drafted now, probably won't see action in Korea. Draft, however, 
will go on. Draftees are in for 21 months' service. Drafting, with Korean war 
to ease, will be held to the age group 19 through 25. 

Married men 19 through 25 still face call. Veterans in that age group 
won't be called before early 1951. They may be after that. Draft for 18-year- 
olds will come before drafting in the 26-through-30 group. 

4-F's, turned out wholesale, are due for rescreening. Many face draft. 

Reservists, if not called within 60 days, are likely to have a better chance 
for relief from service where hardship is involved. National Guardsmen will 
be in the same situation. Reserves and Guardsmen, called now, mostly will not 
get into action in Korea, unless the tide turns unexpectedly. 











War's end in Korea will not halt the build-up of armed forces. 

U.S. forces, standing Army, Navy, Air Force, will exceed 2.5 million. 

Military costs, now 15 billion including foreign aid, will rise above 30 
billion and stay there. Remobilization, not demobilization, still lies ahead. 

Armament spending, in U.S. and Europe, will rise sharply. 














Inflation, as a result, will take a full new turn. Inflation controls, 
planned, won't stop the round of wage and price rises now occurring. 

Wage-price spiral will move things up about 10 per cent. That's a sort of 
Standard that tends to be applied. Unions often are getting 10 per cent as the 
markup in hourly pay rates. Price markups tend to be about 10 per cent. 

Inflation round, turning now, will lead to controls. Controls, however, 
are not to stop the turn that's occurring. They will not be able to roll back 
wageS-prices to the pre-Korea starting point. That's too difficult. 

Just gear your ideas and your planning to the idea of a 10 per cent boost 
in the cost of many things. Controls then will aim at preventing one more full 
round of markups after this one. Everybody better get set before the freeze. 

Wages, after control, won't be frozen hard. There'll be stretch in them. 
Prices, too, will not be controlled rigidly. Salaries, like wages, will come 


(over) 
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under control in some industries. They'll be subject to some stretch. 
Without compulsion of war, wage-price controls will be hard to enforce. 






Pay cut actually comes first for most people. Cut _in pay will show in 
October envelopes; will reflect increased tax withholding. 

Tax rise, plus living-cost rise, is to squeeze many. Pressure then will 
be greater to raise wages, salaries to offset the squeeze. Raises, usually, 
will be greater than tax increase and often will exceed the living-cost rise. 


















As military demand rises and controls start to bite into civilian Supply: 
Men's suits, all new wool, will be fewer, higher priced. Wool, mixed with 
some rayon, will be more widely used for clothing. Nylon may be less available. 

Tires will contain less crude, more synthetic rubber. Rubber mattresses, 
pillows, cushions, other rubber products won't be so abundant. Plastics will be 
in shorter supply for a multitude of products. 

Autos may contain less copper, nickel. Copper piping, downspouts, gutters 
will become scarce for houses. Use may be limited by order. Copper, zinc and 
nickel are scarcest metals. Products reauiring those metals will be affected. 
Aged liquor is to become less available. 

































Civilians, as a rule, aren't to be Squeezed much by rearmament. 

Auto output next year will approach 6 million units, trucks 1 million. 

Auto prices will rise somewhat, buying terms will be tighter, limiting demand. 

Television sets are likely to approach 6 million. Refrigerator output of 5 
million is indicated. Washing machines will be around 3 million. 

New houses next year will be around 1 million. High prices, less easy 
terms will limit demand, especially in the more expensive dwellings. Old-house 
demand will rise again after sagging. Building costs are up more than 15 per 
cent in a year. Trouble may be brewing in this field, once inflation eases. 

All across the board, civilian goods are to be adequate for those who are 
able to make at least a one-third down payment and to pay the balance within 12 
to 15 months. The squeeze will be in the "nothing down, 3 years to pay" class. 

















































Meat prices are headed for some control. Beef cattle, hogs are slated for 
a ceiling after election, if not before. Eggs, shooting up, will feel the effect 
of meat-price controls. Milk may face price control. 

Prices, where controlled, will largely be living-cost items and the basic 
industrial materials. Automobile prices probably won't be controlled. Price of 
clothing items, in some instances, may be. Jewelry, fufs, beverages, meals in 
restaurants, other so-called luxury items will not face control. 

Rent controls, due to lapse December 31, almost surely will be extended by 
Congress when it comes back in late November. Recontrol of rents in many areas 
may be on the way. Rent increases, where made, will add to control urge. 









































Marriages, in a steady decline before Korea, increased in July. 
Marriage rate in larger cities was up 15 per cent over a year ago. All 
signs are that the reversed trend continued in August and September. Married 
men, to date, are not subject to draft call. 

Births are continuing to hold at a high level. 



















Mr. Truman is confident that the turn for the better in Korea is to give 
him assurance of a Democratic Congress for the next two years. November voting 
is expected to reflect fewer public irritations with the party in power. 
Republican problem is to gain 7 Senate seats, 46 in House for control. 
It's a tosS-up now on the way the political tide will run. People had 
been irritated by evidence of U.S. weakness. If now the war looks better and 
drafting isn't speeded much before election, irritation may be less acute. 
War's course, draft, living-cost rises are this year's big issues. 
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Here’s why leading car makers 

and the public prefer this great 

tire: It gives... 
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More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other 
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Justice Douglas's ‘Boner’ in Iran . 


For Defense Job? 


Gen. George C. Marshall, new De- 
fense Secretary, has expressed the 
opinion in the past that the Air 
Force is the least mobile of U.S. 
military services, because of the diffi- 
culty of building and servicing its 
bases. General Marshall also is cred- 
ited with having said in World War II 
that no Marines would land in Eu- 
rope so long as he had anything to do 
with it, and none did. 


xx 


John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, is the man Gen- 
eral Marshall wanted most for the 
No. 2 defense job. Mr. McCloy is 
likely to have first call on the De- 
fense Secretaryship if General Mar- 
shall steps out later. 


xk 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, is running into more 
questions about the state of U.S. de- 
fenses against possible air attack. 
Complaint is heard that the Air 
Force put almost all of its effort on 
big bombers, next to none on defense, 
while Russia stressed defense first, 
bombers second. 


xx 


Hints that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
may want to retire after the Korean 
war is ended are coming from sources 
close to the Administration. 


xx* 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
is finding it hard to get messages 
through to top leaders in Communist 
countries of the world. Instances are 
turning up in which ambassadors 
from those countries, out of fear of 
personal consequences, are failing to 
deliver statements given to them by 
this Government. Communist dicta- 
tors don’t like to get bad news. 


x* * 


Averell Harriman, Special Assistant 
to the President, former Ambassador 
to Russia and Britain, former Mar- 
shall Plan Administrator in Europe, 
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seems farther than ever from the 
Secretaryship of State as a result of 
recent shifts. Dean Acheson, present 
Secretary, is more inclined to stay on 
in the job now that Louis Johnson no 
longer is Secretary of Defense. 


+ *& x 


Justice William O. Douglas had the 
Department of State in a dither over 
his activities while mountain climb- 
ing in Iran. The Supreme Court Jus- 
tice is reported to have made what 
some in the Department regard as 
“inflammatory statements” to Kurd- 
ish tribesmen of Northern Iran by 
talking loudly about need for land 
reform, and evils of absentee land- 
lordism. The Iranian Government has 
just had to put down an armed revolt 
among tribesmen in the area. 


xx*e 


Foreign ministers of Britain and 
France balked at making big new 
commitments, calling for large-scale 
expansion of their own defense ef- 
forts. The impression was left that 
Europeans want, first, to see whether 
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McCloy in Line 


War Softens Up Antitrust Drive 


there is to be a big new Marshall Plan 
of weapon handouts from U. S. before 
increasing their own efforts too much. 


xx*e 


U.S. military planners wonder wheth- 
er taxpayers will always be willing to 
put up the money with which to 
build military forces to defend Ger- 
many, thus assuring the Germans of 
defense at no particular cost to them- 
selves in money or effort. 


xk 


W. Stuart Symington, co-ordinator of 
U. S. inflation controls, was not hap- 
py over the installment-credit terms 
first ordered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Symington thought that 
required down payments should have 
been bigger than directed, time for re- 
payment shorter than called for. 


xk 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, finds himself in a strange posi- 
tion, pressing antitrust suits against 
corporations that the Government 
now wants to get together, in spite of 
antitrust laws, to speed the arms ef- 
fort. Resignation of Herbert A. Beré- 
son as head of Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department is taken as a 
hint that antitrust activity may be- 
come less intense. 


xk 


President Truman is being urged to 
use part of a 600-million-dollar fund, 
given to him by Congress, to under- 
write construction of a steel industry 
for New England. The President also 
is urged to use part of the same fund 
to go ahead with plans for completing 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


x*r* 


Juan D. Peron, No. 1 man in Argen- 
tina, is reported to be investing money 
in the United States. Mr. Peron is 
described as not being one of the 
foreign investors who are rushing 
capital out of the U.S. in search of 
safety. A few years ago, the rush of 
foreign capital in flight was to U.S. 
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THE THIRD 


..the most exciting 
news in food today! 


It holds a ‘‘white magic’”’ which, 
adding no flavor of its own, 
dramatically brings out more 
flavor in familiar foods than 
you've ever tasted before. An 
infant product of alert American 
enterprise, it is already in daily 
use in thousands of kitchens 


ALL OVER AMERICA, in homes, in 
dining places, in food plants, there’s a 
growing hum of excitement about a 
product that does strange and wonderful 
things for the flavor of foods. 

It is not a flavoring. Nor is it an 
ordinary seasoning or condiment. It is 
like nothing American food-lovers have 
ever known. Adding no taste, color or 
aroma of its own, it marvelously brings 
out the natural flavor in foods. 


More chicken four in hecehon 
The product is Ac’cent. Just a touch of 
this amazing Ac’cent,and chicken tastes 
more chicken-y. A bit of Ac’cent, and 
your steaks and roasts yield up a de- 
lightful fullness of flavor that you never 
dreamed they had. A sprinkle of Ac’cent 
in soups, stews, gravies, vegetables, gives 
a lift to flavor that home cooks and 
expert chefs are quick to recognize. 

Another remarkable virtue of Ac’cent 
is in sustaining flavor. It combats the 
loss of flavor which ogcurs 
when food is held nsec a 
period of time—consérVes the 
good fresh taste of f 
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Ac’cent is a new product. Yet the orig- 
inal discovery was made years ago by 
the flavor-hungry Orientals, seeking to 
give life and taste to their monotonous 
diet. They learned that adding one of 
the aminos— glutamate—definitely im- 
proved the taste of their pallid foods. 

Since then, here in the United States— 
by substantial investment in research and 
facilities—techniques have been developed 
and patented for extracting monosodium 
glutamate from vegetable sources. This, re- 
fined to the highest known degree of purity 
(99+%), and in the form of sparkling 
crystals, is Ac’cent. The new Ac’cent plant 
in San Jose, California, is the world’s 
largest and finest. 


Gn many processed, foods yoru Fuy 


Unknowingly you may already have 
enjoyed the wonderful effect of Ac’cent. 
For it is in use today by food processors 
and canners whose brands you know 
well. And more manufacturers every 
month are inquiring about it and 
proving its benefits in tests on their 
own food products. 

Also, Ac’cent is no stranger 
to the kitchens of many hotels 
and fine restaurants. Your own 
Ba favorite dining-places may 





ams 








even now be using Ac’cent to put an 
extra notch of flavor in their dishes. 
The enthusiasm of such people is sig- 
nificant. For their very success depends 
on the good food they provide. 


P 

Makes food flavors sing’ 
g 
Ac’cent is not a substitute for anything 
you now use. You salt, pepper and sea- 
son your food as always. Simply add a 
touch of Ac’cent—and cook in your reg- 
ular way. The Ac’cent blends and brings 
out, like magic, the combined effect of 
the seasoning and the natural flavor 
of the food itself.* 

The proof is startling. A “‘with-and- 
without”’ test on some familiar food—- 
hamburger, for instance—has given 
many a skeptic the surprise of his life 
The fuller, richer flavor of the portion 
with Ac’cent is eloquent proof that 
Ac’cent ‘“‘makes food flavors sing.” 

Few food items have ever stirred so 
much excitement. Ac’cent is headed 
straight, and moving fast, to its logical 
place—the third shaker on the American 
stove-top and dining table. 

And it is coming your way —wherever 
you live. It is in daily use in ever- 
increasing thousands of homes; sold in 
more and more food stores everywhere. 
If you don’t find it readily, write address 
below for names of nearest stores. 


SS 
Lau ys y Y 
= ey) INTERNATIONAL 
“~y MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
In Canada: International Agricultural Corporation, Ltd. 
*How does Ac’cent work? While science is searching for the complete 


answer, it has been established that Ac’cent urges the taste buds to a 
quick, intense and sustained appreciation of food flavors. 





Vhe Tis? 23S Millon Titles 


A year and a half ago the first Boeing 
Stratocruisers went into service. Today 
more than 50 of the twin-deck sky 
queens are flying the global routes of 
five great airlines. They have flown 
more than 25,000,000 plane miles. 

A glance at the map shows where 
Stratocruisers are spanning the oceans 
and crossing the continent, flying the 
colors of Pan American World Airways, 


American Overseas, Northwest, British 
Overseas and United Air Lines. 


The big Boeing airliners have com- 
pleted over 5000 Atlantic and Pacific 
crossings. They have lowered speed 
records again and again over land and 
over water. Stratocruisers have flown 
from New York to London in § hours, 
+5 minutes, and from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu in 10 hours, 55 minutes. The latter 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now in service on these forward-looking airlines: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS «+ NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES «+ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, the B-47 Stratojet and the C-97 Stratofreighter 




















4000-mile flight is the longest ever 
made by a commercial plane. 

During their first 25,000,000 miles, 
the spacious air and altitude cond 
tioned Stratocruisers have established 
standards of comfort and performanc« 
never before approached in air travel 
That’s why, where there is a choice, 
more and more people prefer th« 
Stratocruiser over any other plane. 
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End of Korean war will bring 
| changes. Arms need will seem 
less urgent. Reserves may get 
some relief. Tax plans may ease. 

Military won't whittle spend- 
ing plans, though, just because 
shooting stops. That means cuts 
for some civilian industries, use 
of some controls to hold inflation 
in check. 

Russia promises to keep things 
stirred up. 


War in Korea, barring accidents, is 
entering a phase where organized, 
large-scale fighting might end abrupt- 
ly. U.S., getting dressed for war, will 
then be left with no place in particu- 
lar to go. 

This prospect is starting now to get 
official attention. It raises a question of 
what happens if and when the full-scale 
war does end. There then will be the is- 
sue of demobilization for Reservists and 
National Guardsmen. Size of armed 
forces will come into review. So will draft 
policies. Ending of big-scale war will 
have its effect on plans for price, wage, 
salary controls and on controls over the 
use of credit. 

Decisions already taken are_ these: 
Armed forces will be built to a level of 
between 2.5 and 3 million men regardless 
of the outcome in Korea. Casualty lists 
will dwindle once fighting enters a guer- 
tila phase, but the draft still will be 
needed to get men for the Army. Re- 
armament, spending tor military purposes 
will rise on schedule with or without Ko- 
rean war. Inflation controls will be needed 
and will get some use as a result. 

This probability, however, is recog- 
nized for the time after fighting ends: 

Urgency of rearmament then will be- 
come less intense. Terms of any excess- 
profits tax will be less harsh, with less 
readiness to take away most of the in- 
come of a young and growing industry. 
If the choice, once war slows or ends, is 
between a drastic cutback in the tele- 





vision industry and a little slower de- 
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| AFTER KOREA, WHAT'S AHEAD: 
BOOM, DRAFT, CONTROLS GO ON 


Rearmament Will Keep Industry Humming 


livery on electronic equipment for mili- 
tary services, the civilian industry will get 
more attention. In the services, men al- 
ready drafted are set for 21 months with 
little prospect of earlier release, but an 
end to the war will bring pressure to let 
Reservists and National Guardsmen go 
in hardship cases. 

Ending of big-scale war in Korea, how- 
ever, is not to alter this one underlying 
fact in the Government’s plans: 

Flow of cash from the Federal 
Treasury is to rise sharply. Spending now 
is considerably below a year ago. The rise 
will be moderate in the next nine months, 
but will pick up momentum and will be 
at a very high level by mid-1951. The 
cash flow reflects direct demand by Gov- 
ernment for many products of industry, 


and it reflects checks going to individuals 
who will themselves be in the market for 
goods and services. 

The chart below shows the trend in 
cash flow from the U.S. Treasury from 
New Deal days, through war and post 
war, back to limited war and into the 
period of rearmament. In the year to 
start next July 1, on the basis of projected 
armament plans, the Government will 
pour out 11 billion more dollars than in 
the year past or in this year. 

Inflation of incomes and of prices 
will be fed, as a result, if spending by in 
dustry and individuals goes on at a high 
rate. Industry is Committed to large-scale 
investment in new plant and equipment. 
There will be further commitments as 
Government underwrites arms facili 








Why Controls Return: Federal Cash 
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ties. Individuals are continuing to buy 
heavily of almost all kinds of goods. In- 
dividual incomes, at the same time, are 
rising as pay raises are given and as more 
people take jobs. 

After Korea, the momentum of infla- 
tion, gathering force at this time, will 
carry forward for some time. This is to 
be true, as the planners see it, even if 
fighting war ends very soon. 

Inflation controls, in consequence, 
are due for at least a trial run, shooting 
war or no shooting war in the months 
just ahead. 

Use of credit already 
mild control. Terms for buying on in- 
stallment are not quite as lenient as 
they were. Those terms will be made 
somewhat tighter after election. Mort- 
gage credit, a trifle less lenient, will be 
tightened more. At the first sign of a 
slowing in the boom, however, the terms 
of borrowing to buy on installment and 
of borrowing to build will be loosened. 

Control of prices of a few things is 
due for a try. Meat, dairy products, gaso- 
line, fuel oil, wheat, lumber, steel, copper 
and some other products are candidates 
for control on a trial control 
comes it will be in the form of a freeze 
as of a particular date. A price roll-back 
is talked about but may not be tried ow- 
ing to the difficulties involved in at- 
tempted enforcement. 

Wage rates and salaries will be put 
under control in any industry in which 
new round of 


basis. If 


prices are controlled. A 
wage increases, already well under way, 
is to be permitted to run its course be- 
fore wage control is tried. That means a 
delay in price control. Some employers 
may face a price freeze immediately 
after a wage increase 
added cost can be reflected in the price 


and before the 
charged. 

Price-wage freeze, applied generally, 
is not now in sight. It will be much less 
of a prospect once organized fighting in 
Korea stops. The planners expect that 
some prices will show weakness if the 
outlook is for some degree of peace. 

At bottom, war or no war now, the 
problem in the period ahead will be to 
divide up a few scarce basic materials. 
Copper, zinc and nickel are to be scarc- 
est, due to rising military demands. The 
shortage of these products will relieve 
some pressure for steel. 

Military demand for materials will 
rise regardless of whether the Korean 
war ends. Armed services will take be- 
tween 10 and 12 million tons of steel 
ingots for their own use and for making 
weapons to ship to other nations. Steel 
production, if strikes are avoided, will be 
greater in 195] than in 1950. Even so, 
civilians will find that the industries serv- 
ing them are to have somewhat less steel 
next year than this. 
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NATIONAL GUARDSMAN LEAVES 
Back again soon? 


Not quite so many automobiles will be 
made next vear. The same will be true of 
electrical appliances and of television 
Fewer new will be built 
than in this year. Even so, civilians will 
have more of almost everything than 
they had in any vear other than 1950. 
Few individuals able to pay will be un- 
able to get what they want. 

Effects of end, that 
comes, will go beyond controls and mili- 


sets. houses 


wars when 
tarv service. 

Tax policies in Congress then will be 
subject to less pressure for a drastic levy 
on “excess” profits. It will be more dif_i- 
cult to sell a further increase in taxes on 
individual incomes. Large new tax in- 





—Castens 


THINGS TO BUY 
They’‘ll be plentiful 








creases are going to be more difficult ¢ 
sell to Congress once the urgency of th 
war period is past. 

Demand for goods then is going } 
be less insistent, too. Once the public gets 
the idea that a big war is not righ 
around the corner, it is expected to ly 
less in a mood to run for goods. Pan 
buying ended after a relatively brief 
flurry. Buying in anticipation of 
ages will tend to ease off as soon as it j 
clear that arms demands will have 
limit. Businessmen in that case will ten) 
to be less inclined to buy all materiak 
in sight or to press ahead with building 
plans that may relate to needs in the 
rather distant future. 

A letdown from boom highs. in that 
event, readily might develop in the s 
ond half of 1951. That prospect is start 
ing now to get a little official attentio 
even while most of such attention js 
centered on control of present inflation, 
The inflation might be overdone and lead 
to some correction after the middle of 
next year. 

Armament, however, is regarded as the 
pump-priming mechanism of the futur 

Arms spending, to be immense in thi 
foreseeable future, can be speeded or 
held back once there is an end to t! 
need to go all out for production 
weapons to be used in actual war. 4 
-end to war in Korea is expected to lea 
the official planners to treat armament 
funds as weapons for use in a struggle 
to assure full employment over the 
longer range. Inflation control is regard 
as the immediate problem. Avoidance o! 
deflation is to be the longer-range prol 
lem, as the planners see it. 

After Korea, there will remain dai 
gers in the world to serve as a spur t 
Congress in voting all or most. of the 
funds that military services will ask. I! 
war ends in Korea, there will remain th 
chance of trouble with China over th 
island of Formosa. France wants mort 
help in Indo-China. Berlin is a constant 
trouble spot. All of Western Europe 
to need arms if it is to rebuild armies 
with which to counter the forces 
Russia. It is unlikely, after the Korea! 
scare, that the United States will agai 
attempt any large-scale demobilizatio 
as after World War II. The country a 
pears to be committed to a long-term 
program of rearmament that will keep 
Government spending at a very hig! 
volume. 

U.S., in the period ahead, is to be thi 
world’s No. | arsenal. Thus, military bus: 
ness will remain big business, in_ the 
opinion of the planners. They now fore: 
see no serious setback even if world 
tensions ease, so long as rearmament goes 
ahead. And, before worry over inflation 
the planners are convinced that there will 
be need to use inflation controls. 
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Strategy of U. S. Commanders in Korea: 


How Florida Would Look as Battle Area 


What's happening now in Korea—and what lies 
ahead—can be seen clearly from these maps. 

Imagine Florida as the battleground. It’s the 
same size and shape, roughly, as the peninsula of 
Korea. A “38th parallel’’ would cut it in two at 
Orlando. 

Enemy forces, in this analogy, had driven U. S. 
defense forces from the Orlando line to a small 
area, only 40 by 50 miles in size, down around 
Miami. To push back up from the Miami area would 
be costly. American forces, too, would be stopped 
by political decisions from chasing the enemy 
beyond the Orlando line. 

So an end run, by sea, has landed a strong U. S. 
force at the St. Petersburg-Clearwater area. That 


@ Tallahassee 





@ Pyongyang 


Chinnam, 
aimee Changjon @ 


4 


force struck inland at Tampa, the Southern capital 
and big rail center, to cut the enemy’s main line 
of supply. On the other side of Florida, a smaller 
force landed at West Palm Beach to cut that coastal 
rail line, too. 

Below the ‘‘38th parallel,’’ U.S. troops from the 
St. Petersburg-Tampa beachhead are beginning to 
hit the enemy from the rear, forcing him to fight on 
two fronts. And all-out attacks from the Miami area 
are starting to push back the enemy from the south. 

Invading enemy forces, thus, are being cut off 
from their supplies of ammunition and arms, cannot 
get reinforcements from North Florida or Georgia, 
and cannot retreat back to the Orlando line. They 
are trapped and the squeeze is on. 
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OUT OF KOREA BY CHRISTMAS? 


How Navy and Marines Turned the Tide 
AN INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH FROMM 


Regional Editor in the Far East for U.S. News & World Report 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Here, from the invasion coast, 
is the eyewitness story of how the U.S. flipped 
the switch to take over the offensive in Korea. 
Power, surprise and pin-point planning were the 
big factors. 

The “MacArthur Plan” shows up as a major 
land-sea-air operation—a gamble for speedier 
victory. Now men at the front are saying “home 
by Thanksgiving” as the choke line on the Com- 
munists draws tighter. 





Joseph Fromm, Resional Editor in the Far 
East for U.S.News & World Report, was in 
Tokyo to watch the invasion take form. He went 
into battle with the United States fleet, rode a 
dive bomber in the initial strike at the Korean 
coast, and was on hand to see co-ordinated Navy- 
Marine forees blast open a path to Seoul. What 
follows is an interview between the editors in 
Washington and Mr. Fromm in the Pacific war 
zone. 








(By Overseas Telephone 
Between Tokyo and Washington) 


Q Does it look as if the war’s about over? 

A Some of the top-ranking men out here think that 
the North Korean Army will be crushed or driven 
back beyond the 38th parallel within 30 to 60 days. 

I was on the aircraft carrier Philippine Sea the day 
of the big landing, and as soon as word got around 
that the Marines had landed and were driving inland, 
officers began talking about getting home for Thanks- 
giving—or Christmas at the latest. 

Of course, the Communists still have 15 divisions 
or more. The war could go on for months yet. 

Q What accounts for the success of the big landing 
at Inchon? 

A A lot of things. But the fact that the Communists 
were so unprepared for it is one big reason. Co-ordi- 
nation was another. It was a real demonstration of 
co-ordinated action by air, sea and ground forces. 

The assault phase was a Navy-Marine show, ex- 
clusively. And it was one of the most impressive 
demonstrations of teamwork I’ve ever seen. 

Q Do you know the story of the strategy behind 
this thing? 

A Some time ago General MacArthur decided that 
the cost in men and equipment and time would be too 
high—prohibitive in fact—if he tried to beat the Com- 
munists just by massing strength on the Pusan beach- 
head. So he decided to cut in behind the enemy’s main 
forces, cut them off from their source of supplies and 
reinforcements. That meant a big amphibious opera- 
tion. He picked Inchon. 

Q Was there really much risk involved? 

A Plenty. It was a gamble. The Seoul-Inchon area 
is a logical spot for an end-run play like this. But it 
also is the most hazardous. The tide is very tricky. 


Because of broad mud flats, a landing is feasibk 
only during high tide once a month. The initial land. ff 
ing has to be completed in about two hours. The entire 
assault phase must be finished in a few days at th} 
most. 

Some of the top military officials in Washingtn® 
were against the idea. They thought it was too risky. § 
But MacArthur went ahead and he won the gambk. 

Q Was it a gamble that is paying off? 

A Yes. American forces should soon control th? 
very heart of the Communist supply system. Mac 
Arthur told the correspondents the other day, “If thf} 
can be accomplished and the enemy is caught betwee 
two wings of our forces, he will be subject to attr-ff 
tional effect of both those forces, working in co-op- 
eration and will be deprived of reinforcements anif 
supplies.” 

Q How was it possible to set up that amphibiou: 
force while the Pusan beachhead still was in peril’ 

A Well, there were four occupation divisions is 
Japan when the war started. Three of them were sen! 
to Korea in the early days. The one that remained-f 
the Seventh—has been cannibalized to replace loss} 
suffered by the others. 

About six weeks ago the Seventh was down to about 
7,000 men. Several thousand reinforcements wet) 
flown to Japan from the United States. Then, 5,000 of 
10,000 South Koreans were brought into Japan. They 
were fitted into the Seventh Division. The whol) 
outfit was given a month of intensive training ne 
amphibious warfare. 5 

Meanwhile, the First Marine Division arrived is} 
Japan, all loaded for combat. It had been brought um 
to full strength by cannibalizing the Second Marint® 
Division. Next, other special troops were brought itl 
from the U.S. The idea was to get together a strony 
landing force. 
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Teamwork of Seagoing Fighters ... Air Force, Army 


Asked to Wait Outside ... Ships Rushed from 7 Seas 


Q There was a lot of Navy involved, too, wasn’t 
there? Where did the ships come from? 

A Every ship that could be begged or borrowed was 
mobilized. That included a lot of LST’s that the 
United States had loaned to the Japanese Govern- 
ment earlier. 

Then the Navy rushed reinforcements from the At- 
lantic. the Mediterranean—and from all over the 
Pacific. At first there was only one Essex-class car- 
rier out here, the Valley Forge. A second—the Philip- 
pine Sea—joined the Valley Forge a while ago. A 
third carrier arrived only three hours before the land- 
ing started. 

The battleship Missouri had arrived a few days 
earlier. It spent its time racing up and down the east 
coast of Korea bombarding likely landing spots. 
Mostly, this was to keep the Communists guessing. 

By D Day MacArthur had ready the most power- 
ful naval force anyone has seen since the end of the 
Pacific war. 

Q What about that Communist offensive several 
weeks ago? Didn't that threaten to upset things? 

A It sure did. Both MacArthur and the Commu- 
nists were gambling there. 

Apparently the Communists suspected something 
was brewing, but they didn’t know just what. On a 
chance, they threw almost everything they had 
against the Pusan beachhead trying to knock it out— 
or, at least, to force MacArthur to put in all available 
reserves. 

But MacArthur didn’t bite. He held his hand. As 
you know, the U.N. forces on the beachhead knocked 
back the Communist offensive, but they had a lot of 
stuff in there. As a result, when the Inchon landing 
came, practically all the Communist troops were tied 

up in the South. 


The Foe Outguessed 

Q You say the Communists expected something— 
did they expect a landing? 

A If they didn’t they were deaf, dumb and blind. 

Three weeks ago it was an open secret around Tokyo 
that a big amphibious operation was in the works. 
Over at the Press Club it was called “Operation Com- 
mon Knowledge.” We knew almost exactly the num- 
ber of troops that would be involved. We knew the 
approximate target date. What we didn’t know was 
the landing spot. 

From the looks of things, the Communists appar- 
ently didn’t expect the size of the operation. They 
probably didn’t suspect that Inchon would be the 
objective either—that, or they were overconfident 





that their offensive down in the South against the 
beachhead would upset the landing plan. 

Q How was the build-up for the landing conducted? 

A The carrier task force and bombardment force 
sailed from Japan on Sunday the 10th, while the 
transport force began moving out for assembly from 
half a dozen Japanese ports. Tuesday morning, two 
carriers, the Philippine Sea and the Valley Forge, 
started a softening-up process, operating 80 miles 
from Inchon. 

At dawn, jets were catapulted from the carriers to 
sweep Communist airfields from Pyongyang to Taejon, 
checking whether there were any airplanes visible or 
evidence of preparations for action. Tuesday they 
concentrated on the port of Kunsan on the southwest 
coast. That was diversion. They also hit several other 
ports, including Wolmi Island, commanding Inchon 
harbor. 

Q Was Wolmi Island worked over pretty much? 

A They threw the full punch at Wolmi Island on 
Wednesday. Skyraiders took off with loads ranging as 
high as three 2.000-pound bombs. I believe that’s as 
much as the B-17s carried, if not more. Pilots from 
two carriers flew nearly 220 sorties that day. When 
they started, Wolmi was thickly wooded. Pilots re- 
turned from early-morning strikes certain they’d de- 
stroyed every gun emplacement and fortification on 
the island. But fretful photo-interpretation officers 
insisted there still were heavy fortifications concealed 
by trees. Pilots were ordered to go back and cut down 
the trees with bombs and rockets. 

When they finished, Wolmi was practically bald. 
The shaving job revealed numerous undamaged gun 
emplacements and trenches that honeycombed the 
island. Skyraiders and Corsairs worked these over 
methodically. 

Then surface craft started working. Five destroyers 
steamed up the channel at noon on Wednesday. They 
dropped anchor only a few hundred yards off the 
island with the tide, and let loose a 45-minute bom- 
bardment. It was an audacious move to draw fire, 
revealing gun positions. The Communists bit. Two 
destroyers were hit, but they knocked out the gun em- 
placements with the help of planes circling overhead 
to spot them. 

Q Were there any signs of Communist reinforce- 
ments moving toward Inchon? 

A Navy jets and Corsairs were specifically assigned 
to prevent that. They systematically patrolled all 
roads leading to the area. They spotted thousands of 
people on the roads, but all appeared to be civilian 


(Continued on page 18) 
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refugees moving southward from the fighting area. 
The pilots were under strict orders to strafe no one on 
roads unless positively identified as military. 

They suspected many “refugees” were soldiers in 
disguise. One pilot told intelligence officers on the 
carrier: “Commie soldiers may turn around and walk 
south as soon as they hear us coming. Hell, how can 
we tell a real refugee from a disguised soldier when 
they’re all moving south?” 


Careful Co-ordination 

Q How was the actual landing operation co-or- 
dinated? 

A That was the most impressive part of the show. 
Thursday, the flagship arrived. It was the communi- 
cations ship that was the nerve center of the opera- 
tion. An elaborate plan had been perfected to tie the 
carrier planes, bombardment ships and Marines into 
a single package. Planes from big carriers were as- 
signed the job of deep support, which meant attack- 
ing targets in a 25-mile belt around the Inchon area 
to prevent reinforcements from getting through. They 
also had the job of spotting for naval gunfire and fly- 
ing protective cover over the entire operation. Marine 
Corsairs provided close support to the troops from 
two “‘jeep” carriers about 50 miles from Inchon. 

All these planes were in constant contact with the 
flagship, which controlled them from the minute they 
entered the operation area until they finished their 
task. 

Q Can you tell us about the landing itself, as you 
saw it? 

A By H Hour of the Wolmi landing, the co-ordina- 
tion plan was working like clockwork. Skyraiders and 
Corsairs from carriers took off before dawn to start 
the day-long assault on the island as well as on In- 
chon beaches and targets in the surrounding area. At 
6 o'clock, all planes pounding the island were or- 
dered off that target while destroyers, cruisers and 
two rocket ships laid down a devastating 28-minute 
bombardment, which left the island clouded com- 
pletely with smoke. 

Small landing craft were circling a few hundred 
yards offshore. At 6:28 the boats turned beachward. 
Naval bombardment was lifted and the planes were 
ordered to pour everything they had into the smoking 
island. Just as the first Marine jumped ashore at ex- 
actly 6:30, the planes were ordered off blanket fire. 

Tactical air-control parties went ashore with the 
first Marine wave. Equipped with portable radios, 
these teams consisted of officers with intensive train- 
ing in both infantry and piloting. The minute the 
troops encountered mortar fire or other serious diffi- 
culty, word flashed back to the flagship. Corsairs 
waiting overhead were called in and pin-pointed the 
target. What few guns remained after three previous 
days of air and naval bombardment were quickly 
silenced. At 8:07 o’clock, word was flashed to the 
fleet: ““Wolmi secured.” 

Q Were you over the beachhead during the opera- 
tion? 


A Yes. I rode one of the Skyraiders that provided 
deep support for assault forces. Here is a close-up 
picture of how co-ordination worked as I saw it there: 

As we approached Wolmi, we passed over a de. 
stroyer code-named “Mickey,” which cleared 4] 
planes entering the area. The strike leader then re. 
ported to the control ship as “Point Nancy.” 

Word promptly came back: “Switch to Channel 7 
and report to ‘Lazarus.’” The strike leader reported 
to “Lazarus” that we had six Skyraiders and four 
Corsairs, and in code announced the load we were 
carrying. 

We circled for three minutes, when “Lazarus” or- 
dered us to proceed to a point a few miles northwest 
of Inchon where a concentration of 200 trucks had 
been spotted. “Lazarus” gave’ us map co-ordinates, 
which fixed the target within a hundred yards. 

The strike leader dived to 500 feet and reported he 
saw trucks hidden under straw. Then for one and a 
half hours our planes dived on the target with bombs, 
rockets, napalm and machine guns. The Skyraider | 
was riding made nine dives, knocking out several 
trucks with bombs, setting fire to others with napalm. 

When the bomb loads were exhausted, the strike 
leader reported to “Lazarus” that a number of un- 
damaged trucks remained. He ordered the Skyraiders 
to return to the carrier but instructed the Corsairs to 
remain to brief another group of planes ordered to 
the target. 


Hitting the Beach 

Q Did all this pay off for the Marines when they 
hit Inchon beach? 

A It certainly did, and most dramatically. Rocket 
ships, cruisers and destroyers blasted the landing 
area just before the assault boats broke away from 
the circle to head for the beach. The Skyraiders and 
Corsairs had been searching out guns in and around 
Inchon and hitting them. Others had been blasting 
gun emplacements and trenches along the sea wall 
and beaches. 

During the last two minutes before the boats 
touched, Marine Corsairs dived in a steady stream in 
strafing and rocket attacks on the beach. All planes 
in the area were called in to join the final assault. 

Marines who were to make their landing on the sea 
wall found their boats stuck in the mud. Due to a 
typhoon a few days earlier, the tide was five to 10 
minutes off schedule. Marines, as a result, were sitting 
ducks. But they drew practically no fire as they waited 
for the incoming tide to lift them to the top of the 
sea wall. Most enemy guns had been knocked out. 

Q Where was the Air Force? 

A This whole part of Korea was put off limits to 
the Air Force. It was strictly a Navy and Marine 
show. The Navy and Marines have developed a high- 
ly specialized system of air-ground co-ordination, 
which is based on an elaborate communications sys- 
tem and specialized training. It would have been most 
confusing to attempt to integrate the Air Force into 
that system. Pilots reported that three Air Force F-80 
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jets app¢ ared during the afternoon seeking targets, but 

were ordered away. 

Q Didn't the Army participate in the amphibious 
assault? 

A No. That was strictly Marine business. The plan 
called for the Army troops to remain in their trans- 
ports until the Marines had completely secured the 
beachhead and had begun moving inland. A Marine 
commander was in charge during the first phase. 
Army troops landed “administratively” on “D plus 2 
or 3,’ when Marines had pretty well cleared all of 
Inchon. 

Q Did you see any Russian planes or submarines? 

A No, but we had several scares. And during the 
whole operation there was a feeling around the carrier 
that, if the Russians or Chinese Communists were 
going to get into Korea, this was the time. 

Q Is there any chance now of a comeback by the 
North Koreans? 

A No, not unless they have more in North Korea 
than our officers believe, or unless they receive sub- 
stantial assistance from Communist China or from 
Russia. The best they can hope for is to salvage a 
substantial part of their armies in a withdrawal be- 
yond the 38th parallel. 

Q Is that considered a real possibility by American 
military men at this time? 

A Many officers believe that, if the Communists 
become convinced they are fighting a losing battle 
and face annihilation, they will attempt to withdraw 
by infiltrating to the north. 

Q Are there enough U.N. troops in Korea to win 
now? 

A It depends on how you do it. In all, six U.S. 
divisions plus assorted lesser outfits are now in Korea. 
Those, plus South Korean forces, British and Philip- 
pine units, should be enough to force the Communists 
out of South Korea. But it may not be enough to 
drive a line across the peninsula from Seoul, to trap 
the Communists and destroy them. On the other 
hand, Communists facing certain defeat may sur- 
render suddenly. 

Q Are guerrillas considered a serious threat? 

A As the North Koreans retreat, they are expected 
to leave behind in the hills well-trained, armed Com- 
munist guerrillas to harass U.N. troops. If the North 
Koreans are trapped, they may even disappear into 
the hills and continue fighting a guerrilla war. That 
could be a very nasty business for a long time. It 
should be remembered that practically all North Ko- 
rean leaders and military commanders were veteran 
guerrilla leaders in China. 

Q Are there any signs of Communist resistance 
collapsing? 

A No, not yet at least. General MacArthur believes 
the North Korean forces sooner or later will disinte- 
grate. But there is no evidence of panic among the 
Communist forces in the South. They’re fighting what 
appears to be an orderly withdrawal along most lines. 
But they have lost the initiative and now are attempt- 
ing to shift their troops to fight a two-front war. 
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U.S. LOOKS GOOD TO WORLD NOW 


War's Turn, Marshall Choice Win Friends 


U. S. stock of good will is go- 
ing up all around the world. 
Sneers, jibes at early setbacks in 
Korea are gone. 

Switch to the offensive turned 
the trick. Show of U.S. might 
impresses Frenchmen, Germans, 
Britons, even the Japanese. 

Feeling is coming back that 
U.S. will call a Kremlin bluff 
anywhere, will help everybody's 
battle against the Communists. 


PARIS 

Respect for U. S. strength and fight- 
ing capacity is returning in France. 
With victory in Korea—and nearly all 
Frenchmen now speak of it as a mat- 
ter of months—the loss of confidence 
noticed here in July and August will 
vanish completely, the way things are 
going. 

Americans in Paris say the upturn is 
coming none too soon. 

When the Communists first struck in 
Korea, U.S. standing in Europe was at 
a low ebb. Europeans ridiculed the con- 
duct of American foreign policy and 
poked fun at the state of U.S. military 
intelligence. 

As green American troops were pushed 
back, the evidence of U.S. unprepared- 
ness became the talk of Europe. Com- 
munist newspapers sneered at American 
fighting qualities. Other newspapers 
spoke sympathetically of the GI’s, and 
put the blame on U.S. political leaders. 
Some suggested Americans would do 
better to speak softly and carry a big 
stick instead of talking so loud and carry- 
ing almost no stick at all. 

That was the way things stood when 
the U.S. took the offensive at Inchon. 
The swiftness and skill of that landing 
delighted the French. They seemed to 
recover a good part of their lost respect 
for American troops. Most of all now, 
they see a speedier end to the war in 
Korea, and less danger of a new world 
war. 

French officials also greet with satis- 
faction the appointment of Gen. George 
C. Marshall as U.S. Defense Secretary. 
After all, the program of U.S. aid for 
Europe bears his name. The French feel 
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sure that General Marshall will give pri- 
ority to Europe over what they regard as 
a side show in Korea. 

“You Americans are keeping your eye 
on the ball,” one French official remarked 
when the Marshall appointment was an- 
nounced. The ball, in the French view, is 
Europe. 

Most Frenchmen insist that the major 
effort in the defense of Europe must 
come from the U.S., at least in credits 
and matériel. They feel that Europe can- 
not afford too much in the way of sacri- 
fice without sowing the seeds for the 
growth of discontent and Communism, 
and they look to the U.S. to fill the gap 
between what Europe has and needs. 

That feeling is in the minds of most 
Frenchmen when they read the war 
news from Korea. So, when U.S. troops 
swung over to the offensive, a French 
businessman remarked to an American in 
Paris: 

“Maybe Korea was a good thing for 
you. You might never have mobilized so 


quickly and stepped up your program of 
aid for us if it weren’t for that.” 


TOKYO 

The switch to the offensive in Korea 
has given a quick pickup to American 
prestige in Japan. Most Japanese ; 
fident now that U.S. power will 
war. 

Less than a month ago, they weren't 
so sure. Japanese in and out of the Goy- 
ernment were saying that in a war with 
Russia the U.S. would lose the first 
phase even if it won final victory. What 
worried them was that the losing phase 
would include Japan. 

At the outbreak of .war a sampling of 
Tokyo public opinion showed 60 per cent 
of the people expected an American de- 
feat. Here are two typical comments: 

A businessman: “We knew the Mace- 
Arthur occupation army could not stop 
the Communists. It wasn’t an army to 
fight a war.” 
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—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


“WHAT'S THE LATE NEWS FROM KOREA?’ 
Communists have lost a talking point 
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led the Japanese to believe the U.S. 
would do the same if forced to fight in 
Japan.” 

The speed and size of the Inchon land- 
ing brought quick reaction. The Japanese 
have never had much respect for the 
fighting ability of Americans. But they 
are profoundly impressed by U.S. indus- 
trial might and the ability to produce 
weapons. The equipment hurried into 
battle in Korea has been an eye opener. 

Now that the turn has come, the Japa- 
nese are asking what the U.S. will do in 
Korea after victory, and what it will do 
in Asia generally. They frankly doubt 
American ability to cope with the long- 
range problems of the Far East. 


FRANKFURT 
German worries about American weak- 
ness have been eliminated with one 


stroke—the mounting of a full offensive 
in Korea. Suddenly people in Germany 
are convinced that the U.S. is deter- 
mined to fight a Russian-backed aggres- 
sion wherever it starts. Confidence in 
Germany's own security is at a new high. 
The long summer of American reverses 
in Korea came as a shock to the man in 
the street here. Ordinary Germans de- 
cided the U.S. was not so powerful, 
after all. Chancellor Adenauer expressed 
it this way late in August: 





A FRENCHMAN SCANS THE HEADLINES 
Americans have regained his respect 
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“The confidence of the German popu- 
lation in American military might has 
not been considerably increased by the 
events in Korea.” 

A Frankfurt waiter, at about the same 
time, remarked: “If the American’s can’t 
beat those Hottentots in Korea, how can 
they hope to stop the Russians?” 

The massive landing behind the Com- 
munist lines in Korea silenced such talk. 

The .chief concern of most Germans, 
naturally, has not been with the Korean 
war's effect on Korea, but with the effect 
on Europe. In the beginning the fear was 
often expressed that the U.S. would bog 
down in Asia and neglect Europe. Events 
of the last few days have buried that fear. 

Now most Germans assume that Allied 
trocps in Germany will resist any attack 
from the East. They are heartened by 
mobilization in the U.S. and by defense 
moves in Europe. One measure of the 
new attitude toward the U.S. is this: 

A Ruhr industrialist says the West 
Germans would accept reluctantly a 
British commander of a European army. 
They would not accept a French com- 
mander in any circumstances. Over- 
whelmingly, they want an American. 


LONDON 
General George C. Marshall moves in 
to head United States defenses with the 
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‘The Russians Are Shaken’ 


FRANKFURT 


An American official in Germany 
whose business it is to know how 
the Russians react to world events 
reports: 

“The Russians have been shaken 
seriously by American action in 
Korea. U.S. resistance in Korea 
may go down in history as the turn- 
ing point of the postwar period—it 
may very well bring a halt to Soviet 
aggression.” 











applause of nearly everyone in Britain. 

There is more to the feeling of satis 
faction than just General Marshall’s per- 
sonal prestige as a soldier. Many London 
officials have resented Louis Johnson ever 
since last spring when it seemed to Brit 
ish Socialists that he was trying to dic 
tate the removal of War Minister John 
Strachey on the ground that Strachey 
was pro-Communist. 

Johnson’s successor, on the other hand, 
is one of the Americans best known ii 
Britain. He is highly regarded by every 
one. The Marshall appointment brought 
this typical observation from a British 
general: 

“It’s a great bracer to see how the U.S. 
is trotting out its first team. Even Gen 
eral Bradley, for all his ability, works 
best when Marshall is around. Bedell 
Smith should greatly improve U.S. In- 
telligence.” 

As for the war in Korea, the average 
Briton regards himself as part of it now, 
a feeling that didn’t exist at the outset. 
When the fighting started, the British 
were inclined to consider it an American 
responsibility. The turn came only after 
two small British battalions began mov- 
ing from Hong Kong to Korea. From that 
time on, the war has been far closer to 
Britain. 

Although all polls invariably show that 
the British people overwhelmingly preter 
the United States to Russia, they are ex- 
tremely wary of any talk about atomic 
warfare. There is an element of fear that 
the United States has passed the point of 
no return with Russia, and thoughtful 
Britons question the wisdom of such a 
course. 

Britain still regards the U.S. as a 
mighty military nation and has confidence 
in the American partnership, but the 
country is in no mood for an East-West 
showdown at the cost of an atom war. 
The British are more troubled over what 
they regard as American impetuousness 
toward Russia than they are worried over 
any American weaknesses that showed 
up at the beginning in Korea. 
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West to Open U.N. Door 
To Mao—lIf He Behaves 


Reported from LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. 


Door to the U.N. is being left 
ajar for Chinese Communists. But 
they won't get in as puppets run 
by Stalin. 

Idea is to let Mao Tse-tung 
have his say if he stays out of 
Korea, shows that he doesn’t take 
his orders from Moscow. 

It can lead to U. S. recognition 
in the end. But the whole thing 
is touchy business. A misstep can 
mean war. 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y. 


Here is the story of how Com- 
munist China is being shown a way 
into the United Nations, a way of 
getting much of what it wants with- 
out war, as told by delegates to the 
U.N. who know what is happening. 

Sooner or later, Communist China will 
be seated at the U.N., assuming, of 
course, that the Communist regime be- 
haves itself. If the Chinese Communists 
send their troops into Korea, if they at- 
tack Formosa, then it’s all off. They 
would get war, real war. 


NEHRU OF INDIA 
a way in for China? 


The whole affair, as the story is told, 
is to be handled smoothly and slowly. 
It is recognized that China policy is a 
political issue in the U.S. elections just 
ahead. The timetable isn’t set. Com- 
munists will not get China’s seat in the 
U.N. right away. There will be no “ap- 
peasement.” no secret deal. But steps 
are being taken to show Mao Tse-tung, 
the Chinese Communist leader, that 
peaceful waiting will pay off better than 
fighting Russia’s wars for Moscow. 

Inside the U.N., many delegates be- 
lieve Mao knows that Russia, which pre- 
tends to be helping Communist China, 
is really working in Russia’s interest. 
They feel that, if Russia wanted to get 
Communist China into the U.N., Rus- 
sia’s delegates would go at the thing 
quite differently. 

Mao is pictured as eager to get his 
delegates into the U.N. where thev can 
do their own talking. Most U.N. dele- 
gates here feel that the West should have 
some means of talking directly to the 
people who run all of mainland China. 

The opening step, now being tried, is 
an effort to find some pretext for inviting 
Chinese Communists here. 

Canada, for example, got the Assembly 
to approve creation of a special commit- 
tee to study the question of China’s mem- 
bership. And India is pressing to have 
this committee invite Chinese Commu- 
nists to appear before it. 

Both the U.S. and Russia have asked 
the Assembly to take up the question of 
what to do about Formosa. There too, 
when the matter is referred to commit- 
tee, the Chinese Comunists might be in- 
vited to state their claim to the island. 

Western idea is to give the Chinese 
Communists a foot in the door of the 
U.N., where the West can talk directly 
to Mao. Russia, of course, sees the plan. 
U.N. delegates expect Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky to do what he 
can to block it. They also expect Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson to go slowly 
on all matters concerning Communist 
China in an election year in the U.S. 

Next step, as now planned, will be to 
talk directly to Chinese Communists if 
and when they get to the U.N. as ob- 
servers or witnesses. Moscow, if these 
estimates are correct, can’t treat Mao 
like a North Korean Communist. Mao 
is pictured as strong in his own right, 
who won't be ordered around to fight 


wars while Russia sits on the side lip. 
After that, as Western delegates 
it, Mao will have to make up his mi 
All the Western governments can dp; 
to show him what the U.N. can ofsim 


Formosa. for example. now is a U.\fe 


question. Mao, inside the U.N., wow 
have a chance to state his Governmey 
claim to the island and. perhaps, » 
full legal title to Formosa in time. (pf 
route to this end proposed by West 
delegates is to have Formosa play 
under a U.N. trusteeship. As U.N. deb 
gates see it, Mr. Truman and Secreta 
Acheson both have paved the way fy 


such a settlement by declaring that jf 


U.S. does not intend to keep Formosa fy 

itself and wants no special position—th 

is, military or naval bases—there. 
Korea is likely to set the timetable, 


Mao’s entry into the U.N. If the US 


and U.N. forces reach the 38th paral 
in about two months, Western delegats 
believe. Mao will understand that Ris 
sia has lost its gamble there. 

U.N. membership for the Chine 
Communists, full membership. as ty 
Western delegates see it, may come ¢ 
the spring meeting of the U. N. Assembh 
if not before. It depends, they say, « 
whether Mao is willing to wait. 

Mao, they admit, may not wait, ma 
get impatient and try to seize Form 
by force or move into the Communit 
led war against the French in Iné 
China. But Mao, they believe, would pr 
fer peace in order to consolidate th 
Communist hold on China. Aim of U.S 
officials and other delegates here, asi 
now shapes up, is to open a_ way fw 
Mao’s Communists to be heard in th 
U.N., to make direct contacts with th 
West, by-passing Moscow, avoiding wa 


MAO TSE-TUNG 
. . @ way without war? 
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WHY MISSION TO CHINA FAILED 





A glimpse now can be had be- 
hind moves that led to Commu- 
nist victory in China. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, 
questioned by Senators last week 
after his nomination as Secretary 
of Defense, cleared some points 
about his 1946 mission. It was 
after this mission that the rug 
was pulled from under Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Mystery remains, but Senators 
got answers to a few questions 
in what follows: 


Senator William E. Jenner (Rep., of 
Indiana). [Question read by Senator 
Millard E. Tydings (Dem., of Mary- 
land), chairman of Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee.] Why did you accept 
your Dec. 15, 1945, commission as the 
President’s emissary to force Generalis- 
smo Chiang Kai-shek to take Commu- 
nist China and its armies into the Na- 
tionalist Government? 

Gen. Marshall. I accepted that com- 
mission to China because the President 
had to have a representative. There was 
trouble, and a resignation of a delegate. 
He asked me to go, and I said “Yes.” 

Then, while I was in this room for a 
week undergoing the Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation, the policy of the United 
States was drawn up in the State De- 
partment, and that was issued while I 
was on the ocean, going over there. The 
policy, of course, speaks for itself, the 
Message from the President. Once in 
China, my job was to stop the fighting. 

Tydings. Between whom, General? 

Marshall. Between the Communist 
amies and the armies of the Kuomin- 
tang—to stop that fighting before the 
meeting of the People’s Consultative 
Conference...on January 10. My job 
was to find some way to bring about 
the cessation of conflict before they 
went into that meeting. 

We succeeded in doing that, I think 
finally about half an hour before the 
meeting. Then there was this conference, 
which I was not a party to, of all the 
various parties in China: the two large 
ones—the Communists, the Kuomintang— 
and a number of very much smaller par- 
ties without much power. 
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General Marshall Tells of Deal That Collapsed 


They came to an agreement. I was 
then called upon to sit as an adviser to 
the committee drawn up for the purpose 
of determining on the demobilization of 
all the armies. 

Tydings. Both sides? 

Marshall. Both sides. At that 
there were about 4 million Kuomintang 
and about 2 million Communists. They 
agreed to a demobilization to 50 National 
Army divisions and 10 Communist Army 
divisions, and they agreed to an amalga- 
mation in army corps of two National 
Army divisions and one Communist divi- 
sion, or the reverse, and that was agreed 


time 


and signed. 

There was to be a meeting of the con- 
stitutional convention—I guess you would 
call it—on May 5, and I came over to this 
country to get a loan for China and to get 
shipping and surplus property, and such 
things as that. 

Tydings. This was in 1946? 

Marshall. This 1946. | 
came over here the latter part of March, 
staved until the second week of April, 
to get these things, and meanwhile there 
developed a complete break, part of 
which was aggravated by the slowness of 
the withdrawal of the Soviet forces from 
Manchuria and the difficulty of the Na- 


was all in 


tional Army in being allowed to enter 


Manchuria. 
That was the development of the plot. 
that was my part in the plot, and I do not 
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GENERAL MARSHALL 
“The policy speaks for itself’ 





know exactly what reason I would explain 
for doing my duty. 

Tydings. General Marshall, the next 
question I have before me reads as fol- 
lows: Why did you join in the suppres- 
sion of the Wedemeyer report on China? 

Marshall. I did not join in the sup- 
pression of the report. I personally sup- 
pressed it. I sent General Wedemeyer 
over there as a last resort to find what we 
might do, and when his report came back, 
a great deal that was happening else- 
where in the world—particularly, domi- 
nated by the Soviets—was in his report. 
Right through it he wove in the proposi- 
tion of putting Manchuria under a trus 
teeship, with the Soviets, of course, hav- 
ing to be a partner in the trusteeship, and 
also a general United Nations approach 
to this Chinese qyestion. 

Tydings. Would the 
part of the trusteeship? 

Marshall. They would be a determin- 
ing part, with their veto. They were then 
in a struggle with Greece in the United 
Nations at that particular time and . . . as 
vou know, we were having a very difficult 
time with the Soviet representatives. This 
would have confused the issue very 
much, and there was not any chance of 
getting concurrent action on the part of 
the Soviets. It seemed a very unwise 
thing to give this publicitv at that par- 
ticular moment, which was the major and 
really the sole reason for my taking the 
particular action I did. 

Besides that, this was a report from a 
man I sent to find out something for me 
and not for a public speech, and it seemed 
unwise; but it became, frankly, I guess, 
a political issue at the time. 

The Generalissimo had 
time after time he would resign before 
he would accept any relationship in con- 
nection with China in which the Russians 
or the British had a part. He was equally 
emphatic in both cases. I dislike to talk 
about this thing publicly, but I guess it 
is necessary. 

He was very emphatic about that when 
a proposal was made by some member of 
Congress, in Congress, that the British- 
Russian-American Commission or com- 
mittee be set up to try to settle the mat- 
ter. He was much inflamed over that. | 
knew his position very, very well. He was 
quite clear on it. 

Therefore, that seemed a most unwise 
thing in regard to him personally, and his 
feelings, as head of the Republic of 
China. Those are my reasons. 
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What Socialized Steel Means 


Reported by OVERSEAS TELEPHONE BETWEEN LONDON AND WASHINGTON 


Who gets what as the Social- 
ists take over the British steel in- 
dustry? Stockholders, managers, 
workers, all feel it. 

Labor Government's steel vic- 
tory gives it the biggest weapon 
yet for controlling industry. Here, 
via overseas telephone, is an in- 
terview with Charles H. Kline, 
Associate Editor in London of 
U.S. News & World Report, on 
the impact of steel take-over. 


Is the Government taking over the 
British steel industry immediately? 

No, not immediately. The industry 
probably will be nationalized at the end 
of January or early in February, 1951. 
But it is going to be taken over. That's 
sure. 

Are just the companies that make 
steel involved? 

Oh, no. Companies that have other 
businesses—such as making hairpins out 
of steel or makers of steel tennis rackets 
—theyll be taken over, too. In other 
words, the Government will get into a 
lot of businesses other than just the mak- 
ing of steel. 

Will they be taken over in toto? 

The Government takes the companies 
in toto. What vou will see is a kind of 
Government holding corporation that 
will take over a block of about 92 firms. 

Why are they going ahead with it 
right now? 

Well, there is a feeling that the British 
Government—the Socialists—right now 
are doing a lot of things that are un- 
palatable to Socialists. For example, they 
are extending the draft, theyre talking 
of getting rearmed. Going ahead with 
steel nationalization right now is more or 
less a sop to the left-wingers—telling 
them that, in spite of the fact that the 
Socialists are rearming and extending 
the draft, they are still sticking to Social- 
ist principles. 

One reason is that the labor unions are 
asking for more money. Also, the unions 
have adopted a very violent resolution 
about reducing business profits. It is a 
very easy thing for the Government to 
say that there are to be no profits out of 
rearmament, in view of Government 
ownership of steel. 
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~—Keystone 
BRITISH STEELWORKERS 
They won’‘t be the bosses 


You mean nationalization is a sort ¢ © 


substitute for an excess-profits tax? 
Yes. It amounts to that. 


Is there any chance it will be delayed ‘ 


through political steps? 


No. Winston Churchill has said that ¢ 
and when the Conservatives get bak & 
into power they will repeal the Steel \, 
tionalization Act. He says it doesn’t male 


any difference when—at any time in the 


future when they get back, thev'll tf 


peal it. 


You mean, sell the companies bock & 


to the private owners? 


Actually, it won’t be too hard to m & 
scramble nationalization. In the early & 
stages the companies will retain their ir B 
dividual entities. They'll keep their brand 


names, 


You see, the British steel industry i ff 


pretty small potatoes. Its total output is 
only about half that of U.S. Steel and 
only a little more than that of Bethlehem. 
All the British steel companies that are be 
ing taken over have only 250,000. share 
holders. 

But steel is a big proportion of al 
British industry, isn’t it? 

Yes, a big proportion. And the effect 
of nationalization will be felt in even: 
thing. It goes into all kinds of things- 
bridgebuilding, shipbuilding, so on. 


Can‘t the Government really say wha © 
industries can operate by deciding who 


gets steel and who doesn’t? 
That’s it exactly. The Government now 


has the most important weapon it haf 
ever had to control British industry asi ff 
whole. This is much more important B 


than the nationalization of coal. 
Do the Socialists think they will get 


greater production by taking over the & 


industry? 
The Government makes a lot of propa: 
ganda argument to that effect. No one 


can say for sure. Nationalized coal i § 


making money now, but the only reason 
is that they're getting an artificially hig 
price for selling coal overseas. 

Who will get steel profits under no: 
tionalization? 

The Government gets the profits. And 
don’t forget that they're getting this in- 
dustry at a tremendous bargain. Theytt 
buving the steel industry from the pr- 


vate owners for the equivalent of 850 § 


million dollars. 


You say that’s a bargain? Who fixed © 


the price? 
Well, the Government fixed the price 


this way: They said they would take over § 
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the companies at market prices of certain 
dates. They selected dates back in 1945 
and 1948, and allowed the owners to 
choose the ones that gave the higher 
prices. The result is that they are getting 
for 850 million dollars properties worth 
pretty close to 2 billion dollars. 

What do the shareholders get? 

They get Government bonds that will 
pay about 3 per cent. That means quite 
a cut in income, because they've been 
getting 5 to 6 per cent in dividends. 
~ Are the stockholders very much dis- 
appointed? 

They have been ever since the terms 
were announced. But, as I said, there are 
only 250,000 shareholders out of 50 mil- 
lion people. The country as a whole is 
not very much aroused by all this. 

Can the shareholders go to court and 
get a better deal? 

They have no recourse in the courts to 
get more favorable terms—a little delay is 
the best they can expect. So far as Gov- 
ernment ownership is concerned, the 
action is final. In America, we wouldn't 
consider what they are getting as ade- 
quate compensation. What it comes down 
to is that they are getting about a third of 
what their stocks are worth, and when 
they get these Government bonds they'll 
get only about half as much as what 
they've been getting in dividends. 

When the Government takes over, 
will the present managements stay in as 
Government employes? 

That’s right. The existing contracts— 
for instance, a man who has a con- 
tract to get the equivalent of $30,000 
a year to run a steel mill—will be hon- 
ored by the Government until those con- 
tracts expire. 

Then what happens? 

The Government is going to try, at 
least, to cut the salaries of these execu- 
tives after the contracts expire. 

Do they expect to get efficiency that 
way? 

Well, take a man who is past 50 and 


only knows the steel business—what 
else can he do but stay on? He’s in an 
awful squeeze. He may send his son 


to the U.S. or Canada, but, as far as he’s 
concerned, he’s pretty well stuck. 

Do the labor unions want nationaliza- 
tion? 

The labor unions are still committed 
to nationalization, but they are begin- 
ning to have a good many doubts about 
the way Government ownership — has 
worked out. They thought that when 
nationalization came in they were going 
to be the bosses. 

Aren’‘t they? 

They are not. A lot of union people ex- 
pected there would be workers’ repre- 
sentatives on the steel board. But it isn’t 
working out that way. Many of them 
find that they’ve just swapped the old 
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boss—private owners—for a new boss— 
the Government. 

Do the steelworkers lose their right to 
strike when Government takes over? 

No, they don’t lose the right to strike. 
But the point is, they are not to be given 
the say-so that they expected. After due 
notice, a worker can strike. But it has 
been shown time and time again that, 
when something vital is interfered with, 
the Labor Government comes in with 
troops just as promptly as a Conserva- 
tive Government would. 

What is the basic reason for nation- 
alization of steel—inefficiency? 

No. The British steel industry is rea- 
sonably efficient by European standards. 
And there’s another thing people in 
America overlook: The Government has 
really had a hand in the steel industry 
ever since the depression of the 30s. The 
British steel industry cried for help back 
around 1931 or 1932. They asked for a 





still sell it and keep his capital fairly 
well intact. 

But a thing like steel nationalization is 
a blow to the investment class, the share- 
holder. Actually, a great many people are 
living off their capital now. People over 
55 or 60 are saying, in a sense, “Well, 
we'd better enjoy it now because taxes 
will take much of it.” 

Do some people over there think this 
is a step toward Communism? 

No. I wouldn’t say they think that. 
They realize that the steel take-over is a 
sop thrown to the left-wingers. 

And what about them? Are the ex- 
treme left-wingers happy? 

Yes, they’re happy about it. They've 
got something they can talk about on the 
platform—“We took the profits out of 
rearmament.” 

Are they concerned about the im- 
pact on public opinion in the U. S.? 

Some people in the Government are 
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BRITAIN’S STEEL 
The Government is getting it at a tremendous bargain 


big tariff on other people’s steel. In 
return, they let the Government in 
the business as a partner. It all goes 
back to a fundamental point. The Brit- 
ish are more concerned about dividing 
up the market than they are about 
new markets. 

Do the people seem fo like Socialism? 

Well, they’re glad they’re able to run 
their cars without any gasoline rationing. 
They're eating a little better. Probably 
if an election were held now the Social- 
ists would do pretty well. 

What about the conservative class in 
Great Britain? 

The important thing about the con- 
servative class is that there is no capital- 
gains tax, and the man who buys a share 
of stock or makes a good investment can 


worried about it because Britain has 
asked the U.S. to finance part of her 
defense program for the next three years. 
The more reasonable people, consequent- 
dy, are worried about the impression 
Socialism will make in the U.S. 

Can U. S. aid be used to pay off the 
steel industry? 

No. That money will be used to buy 
things the British want from the United 
States. Washington is going to have an 
important voice in how rearmament goes 
forward here. But, really, the British 
have America over a barrel. They can 
spend only so much for defense and still 
keep their standard of living. The U.S. 
has got to pay the bill, one way or an- 
other, if British defense costs go beyond 
that. 
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Adding up score on Congress 
shows this: 

It provided stand-by controls 
on almost everything from infla- 
tion to Communists. But _ it 
skipped rent controls past 1950. 

It voted a bigger Army, bigger 
old-age pensions, bigger taxes. 

Members ignored a lot of the 
Truman ‘Fair Deal,’ but the 
President is pleased with what he 
got. 


Congress, taking time out for the 
autumn campaigns, goes away with 
many issues unsettled. When the two 
houses come back after the November 
elections they will function as a “lame 
duck” Congress, including many 
members defeated at the polls. 

The “lame duck” session of this 81st 
Congress will have to decide what to do 
about rent control. If it does nothing, 
rents will not be controlled beyond De- 
cember 31. The session that resumes 
November 27, to run until Christmas, 
also is to take up the issue of Statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii. And it will give 
some new attention to an excess-profits 
tax, and may tackle other issues. 

What Congress did in nearly nine 
months of deliberation, before taking a 
recess, affects in many ways the lives of 
people in this country. At the same time, 
it balked at doing many things that the 
White House wanted. It turned its back 
on many proposals to build a “Fair Deal.” 
Yet, President Truman expressed himself 
as very much pleased with the over-all 
results. Congress went all out with the 
President’s plans for strengthening the 
armed forces and his proposals for mili- 
tary aid to Western Europe. 

Money appropriated by Congress in 
the 1950 session amounted to more than 
60 billion dollars. Some of that mon- 
ey was spent in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1950. About 55 billion 
of it is scheduled for spending in the year 
that began July 1. Appropriations this 
year were far above the 43 billion voted 
the year before. Most of the increase is 
for the military. 

Military services are down for 82 
billion dollars. A year ago they were 
given 15 billion. Out of the 32 billion, 
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CONGRESS: A 60-BILLION SESSION 


Bigger Army, More Pensions, Higher Taxes 


5.7 billion is for military aid to other 
countries, compared with 1.1 billion 
voted a year ago. Air Force will get 
7.3 billion, nearly double what it had. 
Army is to receive 7.3 billion, Navy 
7.8 billion. 

Taxes were raised by Congress, too. 
Higher rates are expected to bring in an 
additional 4.7 billion dollars a year. Cor- 
porations will pay a 45 per cent rate, 
against 38 per cent before. Individuals 
also will pay higher rates, ranging from a 
20.5 per cent increase in the lower brack- 
ets to 11.5 per cent increase in the 
higher. All kinds of technical changes in 
the tax laws will affect many individuals 
and corporations. You get the full story 
on page 47. 

Inflation is expected to be a continu- 
ing problem, even with higher taxes, so 
Congress sought to control it. 


What Congress Did 


JE Ss y er 


scholarships. 


abroad. 


« page 


Controls for inflation were set up in 
stand-by form. President Truma: was 
given power to limit inventories. divide 
up scarce materials. He also has power to 
freeze wages, salaries and prices. He can 
requisition goods and machinery. Install- 
ment credit again is under control. Rules 
are laid down to tighten mortgage loans. 
The President’s control powers last until 
June 30, 1951, but will be renewed if 
war is going on or if inflation pressures 
continue. 

Mr. Truman has power really to run 
the country on a planned basis for a 
period of 10 months. The President is ex- 
pected, however, to be slow in using 
that power. ; 

Communists are behind much of the 
trouble that led to greater appropria- 
tions and to controls. So Congress gave 
them serious attention by voting con- 
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Voted 60 billion dollars, 55 billion for this fiscal year. 
Increased taxes by 4.7 billion dollars a year. 

Gave Mr. Truman power to control wages, prices, salaries. 
Revived power to control credit, divide scarce material. 


Added 9.8 million persons to those covered by old-age 
pensions, raised pensions about 70 per cent. 


Gave Europe 5.7 billion dollars in military aid as a starter. 
Removed limits on the size of U.S. armed forces. 
Set up controls for Communists and“ fellow travelers.” 


Created a National Science Foundation with subsidies, 


Approved a start on loans to finance economic development 


yes 
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trols over them, too. Communists and 
their friends will be required to register. 
if they do not, and get caught, they will 
face heavy fines and imprisonment. (See 
page 56. ) 

Old-age pensions were broadened 
widely in another action which was taken 
by Congress. Pensions were raised about 
70 per cent, and 9.8 million additional 
persons were made eligible to receive 
them. 

Armed forces were expanded. Con- 
gress removed the ceiling of 1,507,000 
that had prevailed for Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

Economy aid to Europe was con- 
tinued on a big scale. Congress beat down 
all attempts to reduce this and appropri- 
ated 2.2 billion dollars in so-called Mar- 
shall Plan funds for the year ending next 
June 30. It also voted 26.9 million dollars 
for loans to finance economic develop- 
ment of backward nations. This is the 
beginning of President Truman’s Point 4 
program. 

Aid for scientific research, under 
direction of a new National Science 
Foundation, was voted. However, Con- 
gress neglected to appropriate any money 
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Military training for all 18-year-olds. 


e¢ Admission of Alaska and Hawaii as States. 


e A bar to mergers of corporations that would lower competition. 


¢ Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


¢ Health insurance, insurance against temporary disability. 

e A federal act enforcing fair employment practices. 

e A new system of easier credit for small business. 

¢ Larger unemployment-insurance benefits, broader coverage. 


* Rent-control extension beyond Dec. 31, 1950. 


¢ A federal subsidy to local schools. 


e New TVA's on the St. Lawrence, Columbia, other rivers. 
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for the project, so the Foundation cannot 
start functioning. 

Bank deposits are to be insured up 
to $10,000 as a result of action by Con- 
gress. Formerly only $5,000 of deposits 
was insured. The new law also is ex- 
pected to result in lower insurance costs 
for banks. 

Housing laws were changed to pro- 
vide easier home-building credits for 
persons of moderate incomes. 

For the most part, Congress was in a 
mood to spend money fer the country’s 
defenses. It also showed no inclination 
toward isolationism in its attitude on 
helping to defend other nations against 
Communism. 

What Congress did not do also 
was significant. Congress left unfinished 
a number of President Truman’s recom- 
mendations that still will be alive in 
the “lame duck” session of 1950 and 
in 1951. 

Universal military training for 15- 
year-olds was put off to a later date. It 
is due for early revival when Congress 
comes back and probably will be passed. 

Taft-Hartley Act repeal also was 
turned down. President Truman, with 
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strong union backing, sought to wipe out 

this law that sets up standards for unions 
as well as employers. Some amendments 
may be voted in 1951, but repeal is not 
in sight unless there is a substantial turn- 
over of Congress by the voters in No- 
vember. 

Health insurance had no appeal for 
Congress. Mr. Truman’s proposal for 
Government-aided medical care, financed 
by a higher pay-roll tax, was rejected. It 
will be revived next year. 

Brannan plan for aid to farmers re- 
ceived so little support from Congress 
that the Administration did not push it. 
Congress was given a free hand in writ 
ing its own program for agriculture. The 
Brannan plan would permit lower food 
prices for consumers, but would bolste: 
farm income by larger checks from the 
Federal Treasury. Congress prefers the 
present system of price supports unde 
which farmers get their biggest checks 
from the market place rather than from 
the Government. 

Unemployment-insurance _ benefits 
remain the same as Congress goes home. 
Mr. Truman wanted benefits increased 
and the coverage extended to more peo 
ple. but Congress refused to go along 
This issue will crop up again next year. 

Federal aid to local schools, of the 
size and kind asked by Mr. Truman, 
was sidetracked. Instead, Congress voted 
a subsidy for schools in areas where de 
fense activity has caused overcrowding 
in the classrooms. 

TVA‘s for the Missouri, Columbia, St. 
Lawrence and other river 
shoved aside by Congress. 

A federal FEPC, designed to give 
Government protection to minorities, 
failed again. It is one of Mr. Truman’s 
regular recommendations. 

Easier credit for small business, asked 
by Mr. Truman, was sidetracked. The 
President proposed insurance of bank 
loans for very small concerns. 

Alaska and Hawaii will continue to 
be territories, at least until Congress re 
turns in November. The issue of State 
hood for both is scheduled to be taken 
up then. 

Corporations will continue to have 
the right to buy competitors’ assets with 
out fear of running into antitrust laws. 
Congress threatened to forbid such pw 
chases, but sidetracked it in the end. 

In November, with elections out of the 
way, Congress can forget politics for a 
while and concentrate on its unfinished 
business. But a “lame duck” Congress 
usually gets little done. As a result, most 

of the unfinished recommendations of 
President Truman will be inherited by 
the 1951 Congress. If that Congress is 
Republican controlled, most of these rec- 
ommendations will fail to see the light of 
day for at least another two years. 
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COLOR WILL NOT JUNK TV SETS 


New Gadgets Can Keep Them Up to Date 


Television isn't to be a war 
casualty. More sets, more sta- 
tions and programs, TV color, all 
are on the way. 

Switch to color, when it comes, 
won’‘t mean junking present-day 
sets. Gadgets will bring them up 
to date. 

Decision to go ahead with 
color, new stations may come 
next year. But coast-to-coast 
service is still a long way off. 


Questions about the trend in tele- 
vision development are beginning to 
pile up. Impending action by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on color broadcasts is adding to the 
questions. Answers are becoming 
clear. Questions and answers go like 
this: 

Is rearmament to slow down television 
development? Yes. It will be slowed but 
not stopped. Defense appropriations 
carrv 500 million dollars for electronics. 
This equipment must come from the same 
plants that make television sets and parts 
for them. Some materials are in short 
supply. Television engineers are being 
shifted to work on Government contracts. 
A 20 per cent cutback by January, 1951, 
is expected by some experts, which would 
bring about 6 million sets to market next 
year instead of more than 8 million. 

How many sets are in use now? At the 
end of August almost 7.5 million sets were 
in operation. Three fourths of these had 
gone into use within the year. By the end 
of this year almost 10 million sets will 
be in use. 

How many cities now are served by 
television stations? Sixty-one cities are 
served by 106 stations. These figures 
could be trebled overnight if the “freeze” 
on issuance of television-broadcasting 
licenses were lifted. 

Are all of these cities served by tele- 
vision networks? No. Forty-seven cities 
get network service of one kind or an- 
other. Cable and relay services operate 
up and down the East and West coasts 
and into the Middle West from the East 
Coast. But there is no television service 
between the East and West coasts. 

How long will it be before transcon- 
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VIDEO VIEW OF THE FAMILY 
By year’s end, 10 million homes will have sets 


tinental television service comes into 
being? This still is several years off. 

When will the “freeze” on the creation 
of new stations be lifted? The best esti- 
mates now are that it may be ended by 
June, 1951. FCC has 354 applications 
pending for new television stations. 

What is holding up decisions on these 
applications? Many technicalities about 
broadcasting standards and _ procedures 
remain to be straightened out. A final 
decision on color broadcasting must be 
made. 

Will color television come before that 
time? Probably not, except on a very 
limited seale. Martin Codel in his Tele- 
vision Digest says the step-up in war 
production may make the whole color 
issue academic, what with present short- 
ages of some critical materials and of 
engineers. 

What is the situation with respect to 
color television? The FCC has given the 
radio industry three months in which to 
produce a method of transmitting color 
pictures better than that of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. If this is not done, 
the CBS method may be set as standard 
and ordered into use. 

Does this mean that the 7-8 million 
TV sets now in use will have to be dis- 
carded? Not necessarily, but they will be 
useless for reception of color broadcasts. 

Can they be made usable? Yes. By the 
attachment of a gadget, they can be used 


for the reception of black and white pic- 
tures from color broadcasts. With a more 
elaborate gadget, they can be made to 
receive color pictures. 

How much will this cost? There is 
wide variance and much dispute about 
how much it will cost to equip a present- 
day television set to extract black and 
white images from CBS color broadcasts 
The figures range from $7 to $100. CBS 
says it will cost from $15 to $25 a set 
The most common figures mentioned by 
manufacturers are from $50 to $75 a set 
A full conversion job for the reception 
of color pictures will cost more. 

Would all color-broadcasting plans re- 
quire such a change? No. Those of the 
Radio Corporation of America and Colo 
Television, Inc., are aimed at broad- 
casting color so that present sets could 
receive black and white pictures with- 
out change. But these experiments were 
described by FCC as not so far advanced 
as those by CBS. 

What is the program situation? Tele- 
vision experts say bigger and better pro- 
grams are in store for this winter. Some 
say this mav be the last season that high- 
priced talent will be heard on the old- 
fashioned radio. Most of the stars are 
shifting to television. Football, the World 
Series and public-events programs are 
offered. Sponsors are lining up to buy 
television time. Television is both enter- 
tainment and big business. 
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>> U.S. has decided the United Nations can be made to work after all. 

So, next time Russia starts something, stirs up another Korea..... 

U.N. peace patrol is to be on the spot, reporting aggression to U.N. 

U.N. action within 24 hours is to be expected. If Security Council cannot 
take action because of a Soviet veto, General Assembly is to give the word. 

U.N. fire brigade, mobilized from special U.N. units of member nations, is 
to rush to the fire in a matter of hours from nearby bases. 

This is the U.S. plan. It's still just a plan, but U.S. reasoning is that 
what U.N. did in Korea, mainly through U.S., it can now prepare to do elsewhere, 
with burdens more evenly shared. Korea shows what can be done. In view of Korea, 
U.S. figures the U.N. can now do what it was organized for--enforce world peace. 

In addition: U.N. is a good place to send issues that are too hot for U.S. 
to handle alone--issue of Formosa, question of what to do when U.N. forces reach 
the 38th parallel in Korea, question of rehabilitating Korea after the war. 

vic All this explains why there's a rebirth of official U.S. interest in the 
nore U.N., why U.S. is training its heavy diplomatic guns on the New York meetings. 
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me >> As for these issues that U.S. officials find very hot to the touch..... 

bout At 38th parallel, when U.N. forces get to this line in Korea, decision now 
7 is to stop there, pending U.N. advice on what to do next. Next U.N. decision is 
asts. to depend on whether Russia has meanwhile stationed troops on the north side of 
= q the 38th parallel. If no troops are there, U.N. forces will probably go on to 
hy occupy all of Korea. If Soviet troops are there, however, odds are U.N. forces 
set. won't cross line. Idea will be to avoid open clash with Russia, avoid world war. 
wa Korea settlement, if U.N. troops occupy whole peninsula, will be relatively 
re- Simple. New election, unified government will follow. Cost of putting all Korea 
_ together again will be on the U.N., mainly on U.S., probably. Russia won't chip 
ad- in, will bide her time to recapture Korea by indirect means. Alternative, a U.N. 
uld halt at 38th parallel, just puts things back where they were before June 25. 

we Formosa issue is to hang fire until after Korean war ends. If Mao Tse-tung 


ere 
ced of China behaves, shows independence of Moscow, Formosa may be his reward. 


























>> Reason why U.S. officials, before Korea, felt hopeless about the U.N. was 

that Russia could use her veto to halt U.N. action against her. That's why U.S. 
by-passed the U.N. in sending arms to Greece, in launching Marshall Plan. Prompt 
U.N. action on Korea was possible only because Russia was at that time boycotting 
the U.N., and so unable to use her Security Council veto. But no veto is possi- 
ble in the General Assembly, where a two-thirds vote wins. From now on, if U.S. 


plans work out, U.N. Assembly will deal with Soviet aggression, and do it swiftly. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


U.S., after 5 years of frustration, has found a way around the Soviet veto. 


>> U.S. is trying out a new approach to Asia, a new way of talking to Asians. 
It's something to watch. As Secretary Acheson spelled it out in New York..... 
U.S. emphasis now is on warning people of Asia against Soviet imperialism. 
Anti-Communist crusade, as such, is to be soft-pedaled. What Asians fear most 
is imperialism, not Communism. So Asians are to hear more on Soviet imperialism. 
Special advantage of this new line, in addition, is that it may make it 
easier for the U.S. to deal with Communists Mao of China, Tito of Yugoslavia. 








>> Actually, the U.S. hasn't come out of the Big Three sessions in New York, 
the meeting of North Atlantic powers, quite as well as officials suggest. 

U.S. deadline for Western Europe--50 divisions within 2 years--isn't to be 
met. Reason: No German troops are to be permitted by France and Britain until 
French, British forces are equipped, in large part with U.S. arms. This means 
postponing training, arming of West Germans for West Europe's army. Ultimately, 
West Germans are to be armed. But delay means they can't be ready by 1952. 

West European army, it's to be noted, is still on paper, despite all sorts 
of speeches and agreements and committees. It remains a goal to shoot at. There 
are a great many practical obstacles to overcome. Don't expect fast progress. 

Truth seems to be that Acheson tried to do too much too fast at the Big 
Three meetings, probably erred in Springing the idea of using German divisions 
without first making sure of French agreement. 

Inside Western Europe, despite official statements, idea is still guns and 
butter, not guns before butter. In Britain, the Government spells this out, tells 
businessmen that exports that earn dollars come ahead of orders for munitions. 














>> People who get most out of Big Three decisions are the West Germans. By 
way of contrast to the Potsdam restrictions of 1945, here's the new picture: 
Security of West Germany, protection against Russia, is guaranteed by U.S., 
British, French troops. More are to be stationed there. Internal security is to 
be provided by more German police, as German officials requested. End of state 
of war with Western Allies is assured. Government by Germans, free of all but a 
few Allied controls, is agreed to. German foreign office can now be organized. 
More Steel, more ships are promised. Industrial restrictions are going fast. 
It's a new West Germany, gaining fast in power and confidence. 

















>> Bickering in Berlin, Communist agitation is noisy, probably not serious. 

What's back of it, apparently, is Soviet concern over elections October 15 
in East Germany. Pressure on West Berliners has propaganda value. 

In Berlin, where people are used to Communist shenanigans, feeling is that 
Russia is in no mood to start a major operation, in view of Korea. Besides, the 
Communists are busy now rigging the East German elections. Until this job is 
out of the way, German Communists won't be ready for any big moves in Berlin. 





>> In Iran, officials are experimenting with the idea of playing Russia off 
against the U.S., to see whether this will hurry up a big U.S. loan. 
Trade deal with Russia, just approved in Teheran, went through very fast. 
Coolness toward West is today more evident in Teheran than for months past. 
Chances are Iran's idea is to put pressure on U.S., not split with it. 
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Yes—pouring kerosene or gasoline on a fire is a sure way to get quick action. That's 
just the trouble. It’s too sure and too quick. The result may be an explosion or a 
sudden burst of flame that gets beyond control. Don't start a fire in a stove or open 


fireplace with kerosene, gasoline or benzine. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +« THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 











ROLL OUT THE BARREL. You’d be amazed at the 
amount of bumping and bouncing, and “‘rolling”’ 
that a barrel gets when handled during shipment. 
And thousands of shippers have found that barrels 
can better withstand this pareenaanes if they’re 
bound with tough, strong U-S-S Steel Hoops. 


TO MAKE A LADY LOVELIER. Even here, in the realm 
of feminine beauty, steel has won a place and a 
name for itself. Costume jewelry of U-S’S Stain- 
less Steel . . . pins, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
clips . . . are among the smartest of new accesso- 
ries. They’re lovely, enduring, yet inexpensive 
enough for even the most modest budget. 


HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD. The new United Nations NOTHING BUT STAINLESS STEEL touches the milk processed in 

Secretariat Building that rises so majestically beside the East modern dairies like this. Equipment has to be clean ail the 

River in New York City has a 39-story steel framework that time . . . and because Stainless Steel is so easy to clean an 

not only came from United States Steel furnaces, but was keep clean, it’s the preferred material for piping and othe 

fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel. equipment in dairies. United States Steel makes U’S* 
Stainless Steel for thousands of other uses, too. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FEN 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY » TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPOMS 





a] do So many jobs so well... 


OULU BARGE 
AGUMA MADRE 


FORTY FATHOMS DOWN isn’t very deep these days... not when they’re drill- 
ing oil wells in the ocean floor that go down two miles or more! Making steel 
drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the oil fields is just 
one of the ways in which United States Steel continues its number-one job of 
helping to build a better America. 


Listen to ... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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INE FENG DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
EL EXPON COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











PREDICTING DRAFT TRENDS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY 


Director, Selective Service System 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Who will be drafted for the 
armed forces in the long years of military prepar- 
edness ahead? Who will be left at home to do the 
civilian chores? 

Answers to these questions will be of increasing 
importance to more and more Americans. 

To get the best possible answers, the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report invited to their con- 
ference rooms the man who by training and by 
authority knows most about turning civilians into 
soldiers by the million—Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service. 





MAJ. GEN. LEwis B. HERSHEY has spent 14 years 
in studying ways of choosing men for national de- 
fense. He got that assignment in 1936, helped to 
write the Draft Act of 1940, and he became Selec- 
tive Service Director in 1941. 

In World War II he put 10 million men into 
uniform, by way of 6,400 local draft boards. 

Rural schoolteacher Hershey joined the In- 
diana National Guard in 1911, when he was 1/8. 
He saw service overseas in World War I and 
stayed in the Army afterward, mostly in the 
studying and teaching positions of peacetime. 








Q Do you have a feeling, General Hershey, that 
the quality of American youth has deteriorated? 

A No. I do believe the tendency is to make things a 
little softer, but I think that’s superficial. 

The advance of the scientific world is making avail- 
able a great deal of information that never before was 
available, and that’s a great thing, provided that with 
knowledge comes understanding. 

Q You are referring to educational and physical 
tests? 

A I am referring to many things. I think that one 
of the greatest things in science is that we have dug 
up things that have been going on for a million years 
but which human beings didn’t worry about because 
they didn’t know about them. Now, however, they 
know about them and sometimes they tend to ap- 
proach it as if it’s a new fact in the world. 

Q In other words, when a doctor examines a man 
nowadays he finds things wrong with him that he 
didn’t used to find? 

A Certainly. Not only in the medical world but all 
over we try to find out every bit of information, and 
that’s fine, if we remember that we have always had 
those things. 

There are people who have had bad feet—and 
they’ve had great hearts, and they’ve dragged those 
feet all sorts of places. 

Q You mean, whereas the statistical person may 
not be so desirable theoretically, he really is no differ- 
ent than he used to be? 

A Of course, I don’t think there is any question 
that you would want men who can read, so that they 
won’t get lost with road signs and a great many other 
things. But I have some serious doubts. I think we 
are missing some fine fighters by these tests. No one 
case proves any rule, but I personally know a young- 


ster who won the Congressional Medal of Honor last 
time, although they had to make exceptions to admit 
him. That didn’t prevent him from being a fighter, 

We’ve gotten too big and are thinking in terms of 
letting a man in a war do what he can do best. That's 
a false philosophy because that isn’t war—that’s 
peace. The very fact that they are in a war means 
that 5 or 6 million in the United States have to do 
something they haven’t done before. The other 6 or7 
million in the armed forces can probably do what 
they have been doing. 

Now my idea is that we’ve got to forget the fact 
that a few people—in fact, many people—are going to 
have to be made into fighters though their best quali- 
fications are in other fields. But, on the other hand, 
there are certainly a lot of jobs in the armed forces 
that can be filled with men who can’t walk very well, 
for instance, men who may have a great many things 
wrong with them. Take a man with hands of me- 
chanical skill—he doesn’t need feet at all to under- 
stand airplanes, does he? 

I know of a great many men whom we left entirely 
out of the armed forces during the war who could 
have made a great many contributions. Maybe they 
couldn’t march, but marching is not done by all the 
armed forces. 

Q Out of the 800,000 4-F’s, how many would you 
say the Army could use? 

» Uknow during the war we could have done some- 
thing constructive with at least 60 or 70 per cent. I’ve 
tried to preach for the last five years that somewhere 
between 20 and 25 per cent is the maximum that it’s 
ever fair to reject. 

Q Why is it bad to reject more? 

A If you do, you are not going to have enough 
men. When you reject a man, he doesn’t always go 
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Aim Is to Take None Over 25... Irreplaceable Men 


To Be Deferred ... Program Is ‘for a Generation’ 


into civilian fields. In the last war a lot of those re- 
jected only worked one or two days a week. 

Never make anyone 4-F if you can avoid it because, 
in the first place, psychologically you are telling him 
that he isn’t fit to do much. If he has a great soul, it’s 
all right, but, if he hasn’t, he says, “Well, the Army 
says I’m 4-F; I’ve got to be careful.” 

We had several thousand turned down by the psy- 
chiatrists in World War II, and I’ve always felt that 
60 per cent were faking. Perhaps somebody could 
deny that, but there were men who were making large 
sums of money in positions of considerable responsi- 
bility who were called emotionally unstable. Prob- 
ably they were—but a lot of people have made a suc- 
cess in life by being unstable when they wanted to be. 
In fact, most of your exceptional people in the world 
have not, certainly, been normal people—if they had 
been, they wouldn’t have been exceptional. 

Q What do you think about exemptions from the 
standpoint of industries or farms? 

A I want to tell you a little bit about our hopes. I 
mean by “our” Selective Service—I don’t know how 
much of the Government as a whole I can speak for. 
But, briefly, in World War II when we first started 
in 1940 drafting men between 21 and 35, before we 
had gone very far, we backed up and took no one over 
28. Then Pearl Harbor came and we jumped im- 
mediately to 45. Then we backed up to 38 and then 
we backed up to 25. Some of this confusion was 
caused by the war and by the enemy—and there is 
always the enemy because he doesn’t necessarily per- 
form as he is supposed to. A lot of the confusion was 
because we didn’t take a pattern and stick with it. 

I personally believe we ought to exhaust the man- 
power group of 19 to 25 before we move on. I am say- 
ing this because it has a bearing on industry. If indus- 
try is reasonably sure they can have everybody 
above 26, that tends to give industry a certain amount 
of stabilization, and I would then move on to 26 and 
then 27 and I would exhaust the upper limit only if 
I had to. 

I would make one exception—hardship or extreme 
privation. 


Few Single Men Above 26 

Q But you wouldn't take a single man of 29 just 
because he was single? 

A No. And there is a lot of misapprehension. The 
public tends to think that there are a lot of single men 
above 26. Out of the 12 million or so in that age 
group, only about 170,000 would be single. And even 
if you go to the group that has dependents but not 
children, the number again is small. 
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-Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL HERSHEY 


We are going to have to defer some below 26, but 
the number in industry is smaller if we can stay below 
26 for a year or 18 months or something of that kind. 
If we are going to be in a “cold war” for a generation, 
say, then we ought to avoid going above 26 at any 
time. There won’t be a crippling of industry, either, if 
we stay below 26. We have the question of students, 
which is something else again. 

Q Would you exempt students? 

A Well, I will give you our thinking about students 
for what it is worth. The student business always re- 
solves itself into two questions, from the standpoint of 
quality: Are you going to set up a technical field in 
which somebody predicts shortages, right or wrong, or 
are you going to look through millions? 

Last time we tended to start out with some tech- 
nical fields, and obviously they never stay static. I’ve 
got five so-called scientific and technical committees, 
and two other committees which have been working 
off and on for a couple of years, and they have come 
up with a theory that’s a rule in our thinking. How 
long it will last, I don’t know, but we will tend to pick 
capacity—not mediocrity or below, but we try to pick 
capacity. 

These gentlemen have recommended to me that, 
first, we have a testing program—one much higher in 


(Continued on page 36) 
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its levels, of course, than the general armed forces 
test—and, secondly, to take the man’s record in school 
as an evidence of his capacity. This year we found 
ourselves faced with choosing some method, so we 
chose what the applicant had done. The committee 
recommended to me that we take 75 per cent of the 
juniors and seniors, 6624 per cent of the sophomores 
and 50 per cent of the freshmen. I chose to recom- 
mend that we take 50 per cent across the board—the 
upper half. 

One of the things we’ve got to fight with deferments 
is that some people think a deferment is an exemp- 
tion. If we could ever establish in our thinking that 
we are in a program which will last a generation— 
and the time is going to come when he will be taken 
and that he must make his dedication to accepting it 
at some time. Whether he comes into the services as a 
specialist or officer is beside the point, but there is a 
certainty he is coming in. 

Now, I don’t think everybody necessarily agrees 
with that, because obviously there are all kinds of 
competition between the people who think that some- 
body ought to be kept in civilian life entirely and 
somebody ought to be in the military. 

Personally, I believe that we are emerging more 
and more in the world we live in toward breaking 
down the barriers between the two anyway, and 
whether a man serves or where is not necessarily going 
to prove anything in the world that is ahead of us. 

I, therefore, think that some of the arguments 
about somebody being safe for civilian life are unreal- 
istic because the definitions of war and peace are no 
good any more. And in case of attack you will be 
safer in the armed forces than in the ordinary city. 


Problem of Veterans and Fathers 

Q General, have you been able to come up with a 
figure of the number of people you can defer and yet 
meet all your man-power requirements? 

A No—because with the philosophy of this country 
of ours we tend to think we’ve got lots of people for 
everything, and when we begin to run short, then we 
begin to settle some of our things we think we can 
dispense with. For instance, the Congress, which 
thought we needed only a few hundred thousand, said 
you can’t take veterans. Now, of course, the veteran 
problem under 26 years of age is a problem that is ex- 
piring at the rate of about 50,000 a month, and in three 
years there will be no veteran below 26 because there 
won’t be any below 26, except a few who have served 
in the regular forces, because the World War II fel- 
low who was 18 when Japan surrendered is this fall 
73: 

It’s one thing for us to not take fathers. It’s one 
thing for us to not take veterans. But when the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Reserves recall both 
veterans and fathers, then you can see that that puts 
us in a different position. And we have to think a long 
time to say, “Are you going to penalize any possible 
hope of having Reserves or National Guard in the fu- 
ture by having a man remember that he was the fel- 


low that was called back, so the thing to do is to stay 
out?” So, therefore, we are forced not only by trying 
to develop new sources of man power, but by not get. 
ting too far behind what our military is doing other. 
wise. 

Q Would universal military training stop that prob. 
lem eventually between the Reserves and the drat} 

A Only to the extent that, if we had universal mij. 
tary training, presumably everybody would be in th 
Reserves and then they would all be called. 

Q What would you say about the need for morale 
building with draftees? We've done some of it with 
the USO in the past. Is there a greater need for mo. 
rale building for the draftees? 

A I know that there isn’t any human being who 
doesn’t have a better feeling toward the world when 
someone takes an interest in him and proves they 
know he is alive. But, on the other hand, there ar 
some people who have been writing lately in military 
journals and other places, and I agree with them, 
that what we want is morale building but not pam. 


pering. 


Test: Can a Man Be Replaced? 

Q One problem nowadays seems to be that nobody 
has any assurance that anyone is going to be deferred. 
What can you say on this? 

A Of course, we are in a very uncertain period 
There are people who come to me to find out what 
they should do. And the type of thing they are trying 
to find out they could find out if they would ask their 
local board clerk. Of course, I realize the various 
local boards will differ. I have more than 3,600 work- 
ing for me now, without pay, and during the war] 
had 6,400, and those people are human beings. 

There really isn’t any such thing as an industrial 
deferment. If a man is engaged in an essential activ- 
ity and can’t be replaced—which is a little harder— 
he may be deferred. That’s regulation. It says in 
about three sentences: (1) that he is engaged in an 
activity, (2) that the activity is essential and (3) that 
he can’t be replaced. Essentiality doesn’t amount to 
much these days, but irreplaceability is important. 

Q Regardless of the kind of job? 

A Of course, it would have to be up on the critical 
list. For instance, literary students—lots of people 
feel they are going to college for their own benefit, 
while an engineering student is going for the country’s 
benefit. 

Q They are taking all the literary students then? 

A In one State. Lots of States are taking 50 per 
cent. 

Q Local boards have a lot of authority then? 

A Yes. 

Q The local boards have got to get over the idea 
that they can defer everybody? 

A If we can stay below 26, there is a pool we can 
operate with, and I have a feeling that we can have 
3 million and maintain the below-26 level. 

Now, when Congress comes back, you are going to 
have some people who will want to jump to 35 be- 
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cause they know a fellow 34 years old who is single 
and they want to get him. But, you must remember, 
when you get above 26 skills become greater, the sci- 
entists become more evident, and the rejection rate 
goes up because the people above 26 are not as good 
physically as they are below 26. And when you get 
above 30, it keeps on getting worse, and so all you do 
is intensify the problems. There is only one problem 


F that gets less over 26, and that’s students. 


Q How about going to 18? 
A That’s a good question. The committee of the 
National Security Resources Board is going to see 


| what we can do in the future. The Board spent three 


hours arguing the 18-year-old question. They ended 
up by not taking them, but I don’t see what they 
would have done if they had passed them because it 
isa pretty close question. 

If you go to 18, you get into the student question, 
and into emotional immaturity: you get into quite a 
lot of other things. But you get in the first year 600,- 
000 or 700,000 fine fellows—of course, you don’t get 
them the second year, because you then get the same 
fellow at 18 that you would have gotten at 19. 

Q If the Army doesn’t lower the standards, how 
soon will you have to draft veterans? 

A That’s hard to set up. We are dealing with two or 
three things. First of all, the President said over the 
radio 3 million—therefore, I have a target of 3 mil- 
lion. As I understand ‘it, the armed forces had set a 
figure somewhat lower than that. I had probably been 
thinking in terms of 2.3 million or something like that. 
I don’t know anything beyond the last day of Novem- 
ber—there are 170,000 people I have to furnish be- 
tween the first day of September and the 30th of 
November. 

We had 1.4 million classified in 1-A, but not ex- 
amined, when we got caught in this, and there are, of 
course, some coming in all the time and also a great 
many coming out—on physical rejection, to go to 
college, and so on. We thought we could get 700,000 
men in the armed forces on that 1.4 million or so or 
whatever it was. 

I haven’t changed my mind yet, but I am still wait- 
ing for this rejection rate to go down when we get 
among the younger men, and it isn’t going down as 
fast as I’d like to see it. And that is such a large factor 
in any calculation. If you think someone is going to 
reject 30 per cent and they reject 40 or 50 per cent, 
your plans aren’t worth much. 


Defining “Veteran” 

Q Is there any way that a draft board can legally 
draft a veteran now? 

A Yes, if he had less than 90 days during the war 
and if he has had less than a year between Sept. 16, 
1940, and June 24, 1948, or less than three years with 
part of this in this present year. Since June, 1948, has 
been two years, there might have been a boy who was 
serving in the armed forces and had served less than 
one year prior to when this law was passed. He is dis- 
charged with three years—we can’t take him. But if 


he is discharged with 214 years, we can. So, unfortu- 
nately. “veteran” is by definition rather than by the 
understanding each of us may have. 

Q Before Korea you had a total in the armed ser- 
vices of about 1.5 million. Your job is to get another 
1.5 million, isn’t it? 

A Yes, and maintain them. 

We are going to get some by recruiting, but some 
of the recruiting is not going to help us. In fact, most 
of the recruiting will not help our pool because it will 
come out of our pool. So this 700,000 that we thought 
we could get out of our 1.6 million or 1.7 million 
ought to give us 500,000 before next June 1. In order 
to bring up our forces to 3 million and maintain them, 
we would have to change the regulations on depend- 
ency and secure the repeal of the restriction against 
inducting veterans under 26 years of age. We have 
about 9 million registered below 26, but only about 8 
million classified, because we do not classify a boy 
until he is 19. 

Q Are you drafting any 19-year-olds? 

A No, but it will vary a little, unfortunately, in 
places because in allotting our calls we can never quite 
guess how many people they will produce. But I 
would think before the end of this year we will be 
into 19-year-olds. If we could do something about re- 
jections—I’ve got 600,000 people involved, at least the 
way the rejection rate is going. 

Q Are they picking them more carefully now than 
in World War II? 

A I don’t know, but they are turning more people 
down. 


Higher Age Limit Opposed 

Q Is there any chance of raising the age limit? 

A I don’t know whether you are going to have a 
demand to make everybody liable up to 45 or 55—I 
doubt whether it will go to 45. After Pearl Harbor 
they went to 45 just like that, and then of course they 
spent the rest of the war trying to get away from it. 
And they got to withdrawing farther away from 45 
the longer the war went. It’s just the reverse of what 
you ought to be doing. 

That’s why I’m advocating a narrow pool now, and 
frankly I don’t know exactly where I stand on the 
18s and the 26s. I know where I stand on their use 
to the service and the protection of industry, and 
I think we can handle the protection of schools, 
although some of the schools might argue with us 
about that. 

One of the strangest things in this country is that if 
a 17-year-old who enlisted is killed, there won’t be 
any general cry about it, but if an 18-year-old who 
has been drafted is killed under the same circum- 
stances, they will say he hasn’t had enough training. 

The Marines are a good example of the high per- 
centage of young boys in the Pacific, and yet they 
didn’t catch the criticism that the Army got for losing 
men after three or four months of training. The thing 
I am pointing out is the inconsistency. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Q You have been talking on the assumption that 
large-scale war isn’t going to break out, haven't 
you? What is going to be the situation if large- 
scale war breaks out? 

A I hope that we can so conduct ourselves that 
if there is no war tomorrow we are doing the best 
we can, and, if there is, we could not have made 
any better preparation. And I think that that ap- 
plies to keeping under 26, because if there is a 
war obviously the people ought to be as good 
as you’ve got, and you don’t get worse except as 
you have to, because man power gets less and less 
fitted for it. 

Q But if war does break out, all age limits will 
So by the boards, won't they? 

A If Congress would give us up to 45, I certainly 
feel this morning that I would recommend to the 
President that when you get above 25 you take 26. 
After all, no matter whether it is war or peace you 
can only take so many people at a time. 

When you run from 26 to 35 looking for 100,000 
people and handling 12 million cards to do it, I 
don’t know whether you gain much and I know 
you lose a great many things, because, just as soon 
as you take one 35-year-old, you raise an issue im- 
mediately on some other 35-year-old. 

Here’s a fellow who has just a wife but she’s 
wealthy, or a wife and she works, or he has a wife 
and children but he isn’t living with them—you are 
into a whole lot of questions and they’re all good 
questions and they all ought to be solved, but a fel- 
low engaged in raising an armed force can hardly 
go out and settle everything that civilization has 
gotten itself snarled up in. 


About Wives and Children 

Q How do some of these other countries handle 
this conscription—France and so on? 

A I think there are few other countries except 
ours that have ever gone into the question of de- 
pendency as we have. Germany set up rather rea- 
sonably large allowances, relatively, and had a 
much harder job getting people into the work force 
than England did with smaller allowances. 

That’s a very delicate thing to say, because you 
get into trouble, and it isn’t a happy thing to say— 
but children are one thing and their care is one 
thing, and the Government has a responsibility to 


provide for them for two reasons: One is because _ 


they have taken the father and secondly because 
they want some citizens. 

Now the wife who hasn’t any children is quite 
another matter if she is well. There is no particular 
reason, some people might say, why the man or the 
Government should subsidize her so she wouldn’t 
need to do anything merely because her husband 
is fighting to maintain the country. 

I went before the Congress and said I thought 
they wanted to make up their mind: (1) how 
much is the maximum you can take away from a 
soldier, (2) what is the maximum the Government 


can afford to pay to get a private. And when you 
add those two together and it isn’t enough to sup- 
port his dependents, you better make a hardship 
case out of him and not take him. 

Because $400 for a fellow in the lowest rank of 
the Army or Navy is very unfortunate, as he is 
drawing more money than some of the officers and 
he is getting it not because he can do anything but 
because in one case he had 14 dependents. I don’t 
think the Government should hire labor at that 
rate. 

And another thing is, if you send him off and 
give him enough allowance, the wife can quit, and 
that’s another thing—as soon as you make depend- 
ency depend on a man’s wife not working, you are 
encouraging her to leave industry. 


Rejections: 60 Per Cent 

Q What percentage of these people who are com- 
ing up for examination are being rejected? 

A In July, we examined about 12,000 in the 
United States, and of that number 60 per cent were 
declared unacceptable to the armed forces. 

Q For what reason, physical or mental? 

A Both. The fact still remains, however, that 42 
per cent of the original 60 per cent rejections were 
for mental reasons, and another 10 per cent were 
rejected for psychiatric reasons. 

Q If you take 100 men, how many of that 100 
would have been ineligible for mental or psychiat- 
ric reasons? 

A Well, on the basis of our July figures, which 
are perhaps not indicative of the whole, out of a 
hundred, 60 were rejected, and, out of the 60 that 
were rejected, 45 would have been rejected with- 
out the mental test—that included, however, the 
psychiatric people. Of those 60 men that were re- 
jected, 45 of them had some physical or psychiatric 
reason for rejection, so 15 of them were rejected 
purely on educational standards. 

Q Isn't that the important figure—45 people out 
of 100 are rejected for physical or psychiatric rea- 
sons? And 15 of them are turned down for lack of 
education? 

A Now there were some 8 or 9 of that same 
group that were turned down for at least two rea- 
sons—one of them being mental and the other phys- 
ical. I am emphasizing the mental tests some— 
probably I feel that the tests are not realistic. I 
don’t know too much about the test, but my feeling 
about the test is that it is set up to apply where you 
are competing for a job, and that a test that needs 
more vision or effort might well fall down if moti- 
vation is absent. 

I don’t think it necessarily follows that, becausé 
a person isn’t anxious to perhaps stop a business 
that he just started, or a hundred and one other 
things, and to go off and fight, is any criterion nec- 
essarily of what he does when he fights. I think the 
test is unrealistic because it was created for another 
purpose. 
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A team of high officials, mostly old 
associates of Secretary of Defense George 
C. Marshall. now is dealing with U.S. 
foreign military problems. General Mar- 
shall has moved back into the Pentagon 
as captain of this team. 

His authoritv is unlikely to be dis- 
puted. He is assured of the loyal support 
of men who regard him with respect and 
afection. Prospects are for a minimum 
of the backbiting, undercutting and per- 
sonal squabbling that have kept Ameri- 
making in a turmoil for 





can policy 
months. 
On the team are: Dean G. Acheson, 
the Secretarv of State; Lieut. Gen. W. 
Bedell Smith, newly in charge of the 
much-criticized Central _ Intelligence 
Agency; General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, which consists of Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg of the Air Force, Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins of the Army and Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman of the Navy. 
Secretary Marshall has worked closely 
inthe past with all but Admiral Sherman. 
With the three Secretaries of the services 
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The captain is back . 
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—Francis P. Matthews for the Navy, 
Frank C. Pace for the Army and Thomas 
K. Finletter for the Air Force—Mr. Mar- 
shall also is on less familiar terms. The 
three Secretaries, in the future, may 
prove a minor force in most matters. 

New methods. The trend is expected 
to be toward direct dealings between 
Secretary Marshall and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. All, of course, are military men. 
They speak a special language and have 
a special understanding of each other’s 
problems. All, except Admiral Sherman, 
long ago became quite accustomed to 
regarding Mr. Marshall as the boss, to 
reporting to him and carrying out his 
orders. 

Such a line of command could by-pass 
the three Secretaries of the services, re- 
duce them to mere administrators. Even 
under a civilian Secretary of Defense, 
Louis A. Johnson, this trend was much 
apparent. Some of those who have held 
the Secretaryships of individual services 
have complained that their real authority 
was not clearly defined. 

In a sense the new setup amounts to a 
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Marshall Team: Top Policy Makers... Wartime Contacts 
Are Renewed . . . Defense Command Can By-Pass Civilians 


revolution in the top direction of the 
services. With a civilian on top, the idea 
was that each service would more or less 
run itself, that the Secretary of Defense 
would step in only to settle frictions and 
dole out funds. But General Marshall is 
to be running the show himself, with the 
help of the top generals. 

Bradley and Marshall. General Mar- 
shall and General Bradley are old ground 
soldiers, likely to take similar views on 
most interservice issues. 

Both have thought too much emphasis 
was placed on the Navy and have wanted 
the Marine Corps’ more spectacular 
functions transferred to the Army or 
special Army units. They are not alto- 
gether enthusiastic over some portions 
of the Air Force program. But, report- 
edly, they are exuberant at working to- 
gether again. 

Each has the same deliberate approach 
to arising problems, demands facts and 
calmly makes judgment. General Mar- 
shall recalls that, in 1932, he rated Gen 
eral Bradley, then a major, one of five 
Army men “fitted for any command, 
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Q You have been talking on the assumption that 
large-scale war isn’t going to break out, haven't 
you? What is going to be the situation if large- 
scale war breaks out? 

A I hope that we can so conduct ourselves that 
if there is no war tomorrow we are doing the best 
we can, and, if there is, we could not have made 
any better preparation. And I think that that ap- 
plies to keeping under 26, because if there is a 
war obviously the people ought to be as good 
as you’ve got, and you don’t get worse except as 
you have to, because man power gets less and less 
fitted for it. 

Q But if war does break out, all age limits will 
go by the boards, won't they? 

A If Congress would give us up to 45, I certainly 
feel this morning that I would recommend to the 
President that when you get above 25 you take 26. 
After all, no matter whether it is war or peace you 
can only take so many people at a time. 

When you run from 26 to 35 looking for 100,000 
people and handling 12 million cards to do it, I 
don’t know whether you gain much and I know 
you lose a great many things, because, just as soon 
as you take one 35-year-old, you raise an issue im- 
mediately on some other 35-year-old. 

Here’s a fellow who has just a wife but she’s 
wealthy, or a wife and she works, or he has a wife 
and children but he isn’t living with them—you are 
into a whole lot of questions and they’re all good 
questions and they all ought to be solved, but a fel- 
low engaged in raising an armed force can hardly 
go out and settle everything that civilization has 
gotten itself snarled up in. 


About Wives and Children 

Q How do some of these other countries handle 
this conscription—France and so on? 

A I think there are few other countries except 
ours that have ever gone into the question of de- 
pendency as we have. Germany set up rather rea- 
sonably large allowances, relatively, and had a 
much harder job getting people into the work force 
than England did with smaller allowances. 

That’s a very delicate thing to say, because you 
get into trouble, and it isn’t a happy thing to say— 
but children are one thing and their care is one 
thing, and the Government has a responsibility to 


provide for them for two reasons: One is because 


they have taken the father and secondly because 
they want some citizens. 

Now the wife who hasn’t any children is quite 
another matter if she is well. There is no particular 
reason, some people might say, why the man or the 
Government should subsidize her so she wouldn’t 
need to do anything merely because her husband 
is fighting to maintain the country. 

I went before the Congress and said I thought 
they wanted to make up their mind: (1) how 
much is the maximum you can take away from a 
soldier, (2) what is the maximum the Government 


can afford to pay to get a private. And when you 
add those two together and it isn’t enough to sup- 
port his dependents, you better make a hardship 
case out of him and not take him. 

Because $400 for a fellow in the lowest rank of 
the Army or Navy is very unfortunate, as he is 
drawing more money than some of the officers and 
he is getting it not because he can do anything but 
because in one case he had 14 dependents. I don’t 
think the Government should hire labor at that 
rate. 

And another thing is, if you send him off and 
give him enough allowance, the wife can quit, and 
that’s another thing—as soon as you make depend- 
ency depend on a man’s wife not working, you are 
encouraging her to leave industry. 


Rejections: 60 Per Cent 

Q What percentage of these people who are com- 
ing up for examination are being rejected? 

A In July, we examined about 12,000 in the 
United States, and of that number 60 per cent were 
declared unacceptable to the armed forces. 

Q For what reason, physical or mental? 

A Both. The fact still remains, however, that 42 
per cent of the original 60 per cent rejections were 
for mental reasons, and another 10 per cent were 
rejected for psychiatric reasons. 

Q If you take 100 men, how many of that 100 
would have been ineligible for mental or psychiat- 
ric reasons? 

A Well, on the basis of our July figures, which 
are perhaps not indicative of the whole, out of a 
hundred, 60 were rejected, and, out of the 60 that 
were rejected, 45 would have been rejected with- 
out the mental test—that included, however, the 
psychiatric people. Of those 60 men that were re- 
jected, 45 of them had some physical or psychiatric 
reason for rejection, so 15 of them were rejected 
purely on educational standards. 

Q Isn't that the important figure—45 people out 
of 100 are rejected for physical or psychiatric rea- 
sons? And 15 of them are turned down for lack of 
education? 

A Now there were some 8 or 9 of that same 
group that were turned down for at least two rea- 
sons—one of them being mental and the other phys- 
ical. I am emphasizing the mental tests some— 
probably I feel that the tests are not realistic. I 
don’t know too much about the test, but my feeling 
about the test is that it is set up to apply where you 
are competing for a job, and that a test that needs 
more vision or effort might well fall down if moti- 
vation is absent. 

I don’t think it necessarily follows that, because 
a person isn’t anxious to perhaps stop a business 
that he just started, or a hundred and one other 
things, and to go off and fight, is any criterion nec- 
essarily of what he does when he fights. I think the 
test is unrealistic because it was created for another 
purpose. 
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Marshall Team: 


Top Policy Makers... Wartime Contacts 


Are Renewed . . . Defense Command Can By-Pass Civilians 


A team of high officials, mostly old 
F associates of Secretary of Defense George 
(. Marshall, now is dealing with U.S. 
foreign military problems. General Mar- 
| hall has moved back into the Pentagon 
as captain of this team. 

His authority is unlikely to be dis- 
puted. He is assured of the loyal support 
of men who regard him with respect and 
afection. Prospects are for a minimum 
of the backbiting, undercutting and per- 
onal squabbling that have kept Ameri- 
an policy making in a turmoil for 
months. 

On the team are: Dean G. Acheson, 
the Secretary of State; Lieut. Gen. W. 
Bedell Smith, newly in charge of the 
much-criticized Central _ Intelligence 
4gency; General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, which consists of Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg of the Air Force, Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins of the Army and Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman of the Navy. 

Secretary Marshall has worked closely 
inthe past with all but Admiral Sherman. 
With the three Secretaries of the services 
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—Francis P. Matthews for the Navy, 
Frank C. Pace for the Army and Thomas 
K. Finletter for the Air Force—Mr. Mar- 
shall also is on less familiar terms. The 
three Secretaries, in the future, may 
prove a minor force in most matters. 

New methods. The trend is expected 
to be toward direct dealings between 
Secretary Marshall and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. All, of course, are military men. 
They speak a special language and have 
a special understanding of each other's 
problems. All, except Admiral Sherman, 
long ago became quite accustomed to 
regarding Mr. Marshall as the boss, to 
reporting to him and carrying out his 
orders. 

Such a line of command could by-pass 
the three Secretaries of the services, re- 
duce them to mere administrators. Even 
under a civilian Secretary of Defense, 
Louis A. Johnson, this trend was much 
apparent. Some of those who have held 
the Secretaryships of individual services 
have complained that their real authority 
was not clearly defined. 

In a sense the new setup amounts to a 
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revolution in the top direction of the 
services. With a civilian on top, the idea 
was that each service would more or less 
run itself, that the Secretary of Defense 
would step in only to settle frictions and 
dole out funds. But General Marshall is 
to be running the show himself, with the 
help of the top generals. 

Bradley and Marshall. General Mar- 
shall and General Bradley are old ground 
soldiers, likely to take similar views on 
most interservice issues. 

Both have thought too much emphasis 
was placed on the Navy and have wanted 
the Marine Corps’ more spectacular 
functions transferred to the Army or 
special Army units. They are not alto- 
gether enthusiastic over some _ portions 
of the Air Force program. But, report- 
edly, they are exuberant at working to 
gether again. 

Each has the same deliberate approach 
to arising problems, demands facts and 
calmly makes judgment. General Mar- 
shall recalls that, in 1932, he rated Gen 
eral Bradley, then a major, one of five 
Army men “fitted for any command, 
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DON’T BE VULNERABLE TO COMPETITION 
BECAUSE OF UNNECESSARY DAMAGE CLAIMS 


If your product is properly packaged, 
claims for damaged merchandise should 
be almost eliminated. Your customers 
know this. The annoyance involved 

7 making claims for damage, as well as the 
sales lost because merchandise is not avail- 
- able, can open the door for your com- 
petitors. Be sure your shipping container 
is right for your product. 
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however high.” Bradley later was an oy 
standing commander in World War }j 

Collins and Marshall. General 
lins was another of the Marshall top fig 
In World War II he proved a tong 
driving battle commander, known , 
“Lightning Joe.” His victories extenge 
from Guadalcanal to the Elb« 

In Europe, General Collins served , 
der General Bradley. He landed in No 
mandy on D Day. His famous Seven; 
Corps spearheaded the break-through » 
St. Lo and freed Cherbourg. Then ; 
turned eastward, broke the Siegfried Lip 
at Aachen and pounded on across Ge; 
many to join the Russians on the Ell 

General Collins is a protégé of bot 
Generals Marshall and Bradley. He shar 
their ideas on most issues. 

Vandenberg and Marshall. Ce 
eral Vandenberg has been comiiig arow 
to the Marshall-Bradley view that , 
power cannot do everything, that to wi 
a war there must be ground troops, t 
It is a lesson emphasized by Korea. 

The Air Force Chief of Staft is a fi 
with a distinguished World War II re 
ord. He flew many combat mission 
helped to plan and fight the North Af 
can campaign and later commanded th 
Ninth Air Force in Germany. 

The Ninth was a tactical force, wor 
ing with troops. Nevertheless there ha 
been many Army complaints that, und 
Gen. Vandenberg, the AF has neglect 
ground support. A new emphasis pro 
ably will be given to this a 

Sherman and Marshall. A big « 
pansion of both Navy and Marine Com 
already has been charted. In view of th 
Korean record, it is considered doubt! 
that General Marshall will be eager t 
countermand that plan. Admiral She 


man’s problem, then, is to integrate 
growing Navy solidly into the over 
defense pattern. 

The Admiral favors unification. 1 


helped draft the original service-merg 
plan. He was named Chief of Nave 
Operations after the dismissal of Admiv 
Louis E. Denfeld. who had joined othe 
top Navy men in objecting to the wi 
unification was being enforced. 

Even before Korea, Admiral Sherm 
displayed a facility for getting thing 
for the Navy that many would not ha 
believed possible a little earlier. 

Smith and Marshall. General Smt 
is unusual among top military men! 
that he never went to West Point 
college. He entered the National Guar 
commissioned in World War ! 
and studied hard in Am 


Was 
stayed on 
schools. 
At one of these he met General Ma 
shall, and the latter, no West Pointe 
himself, was impressed. A firm frien 
ship developed. They worked togethé 











in Washington just before and after Pew 
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Harbor. Often General Marshall, then 
Chief of Staff, would pace the floor 
thinking aloud about Army problems, 
while General Smith took notes or added 
brusque comments. 

After serving as General Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff in North Africa and Eu- 
rope, Smith went to Moscow for three 
postwar years as Ambassador. For two of 
those vears he again was working under 
Marshall, who had become Secretary of 
State. 

Both men were hit hard by the lack of 
imilitarv intelligence at Pearl Harbor, and 
there have been complaints of later 
lapses, including the surprise in Korea. 
One difficulty is that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency gets most of its informa- 
tion from the intelligence sections of the 
services and the State Department. 
These, it is charged, have been inclined 
to hold out information. 

General Smith, just taking over CIA, 
is expected to order a reorganization 
along strictly military lines. If informa- 
tion is withheld by Army, Navy or Air 
Force, General Marshall will order it 
made available. General Smith’s job was 
intended to be filled by a civilian. Some 
are wondering whether political intelli- 
gence may suffer under this military re- 
gime. 

Acheson and Marshall. General 
Marshall considers it his duty to keep 
world-policy commitments from outrun- 
ning U.S. military ability to enforce 
them. This could lead to frictions with 
Secretary of State Acheson, disagree- 
ments that would have to be settled 
by the President. But few expect any 
serious differences. 

Strains that policy can put on military 
resources are pinpointed by the plea of 
John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commission- 
er, for more American troops in Ger- 
many. But McCloy was Assistant Secre- 
tary of War through World War II while 
Marshall was Army Chief of Staff. They 
worked together then and can be ex- 
pected to continue. 

General Marshall afterward was Secre- 
tary of State for two vears, and for a 
fourth of that time Mr. Acheson was his 
Under Secretary. They worked out to- 
gether most of the policy Mr. Acheson 
now is administering. They found each 
other congenial hard workers, with com- 
mon views. 

And Mr. Acheson does not mind yield- 
ing to the General. 

The team and its captain. Thus, a 
new era in the making and administering 
of foreign and military policy is begin- 
ning. General Marshall, the  civilian- 
minded military man, is in command and 
has the firm support of President Truman. 
Consequently, opinion is, General Mar- 
shall’s influence will be just as great as 
he chooses to make it. 
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There’s no such thing as that cramped And the most wonderful part of all is 
feeling when you go Pullman. that vou're so safe. Yes. safer in a 

You can s-t-r-e-t-c-h out in your Pullman crossing the country than 
man-sized Pullman bed. You can get vou are in vour own home. (See what 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance} 





Special Report 


WHITE-COLLAR GROUP—BIG LOSER 


Wage Earners Are Ahead in Price-Pay Spiral 


Factory workers, miners, all or- 
ganized wage earners come out 
best as new pay hikes start. They 
can keep up with prices. 

Farmers, small merchants, the 
self-employed can expect to do 
fairly well. Often they can ride 
with inflation. 

Salaried groups, pensioners, 
people on fixed incomes are to 
feel inflation most. Their earnings 
will lag behind the rise. 


Inflation of wage rates, starting 
again, will result in a net gain for 
some income groups, a net loss for 
some others. Rising wages are fol- 
lowed by rising prices. Groups not 
sharing in the rise in pay get hurt by 
the rise in prices. 

The chart on this page shows how in- 
flation since 1939 has affected the rela- 
tive standing of different groups in the 
population. In general, organized wage 
earners have made substantial gains in 
“real” weekly take-home pay. Their pay 
rates, even after higher taxes, have risen 
faster than the cost of living. 

Salaried groups, in many cases, have 
done little more than hold their own. 
Many individuals have fallen behind the 
procession, as salaries failed to keep up 
with living costs. Investors, with money 
in bonds or other fixed-income securities, 
as well as persons on annuities or fixed 
pensions, have suffered severely. 

Now another round of raises is starting 
from the base shown in the chart. Once 
more, organized wage earners are getting 
the first raises. Salaried persons, in most 
instances, already see their incomes lag- 
ging. Old people, just about to get an 
increase in their federal pensions to take 
care of past inflation, are to find them- 
selves slipping once more as a new infla- 
tion gets under way. 

Wage earners, as a group, are like- 
ly to come out of this new inflation period 
with an improved ability to buy the 
things that their families want. In a 
period of rising living costs, organized 
wage groups usually can obtain pay 
raises to keep family purchasing power 
expanding in the face of higher prices. 

Factory workers, for example, already 
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gre enjoying a “real” income that is 
nearly a third larger than it was before 
World War II, on the average. The 
typical factory worker had a_ weekly 
take-home pay of $23.62 back in 1939. 
Now the average factory worker's weekly 
check is worth $31.39 in terms of what 
it will buy at retail. 

A new rise in prices once again is 
bringing the start of new rounds of pay 
raises for wage earners. Auto workers, 
for example, have been granted gains of 
around 10 cents an hour. In addition, 
workers in the auto industry are guaran- 
teed further pay increases to cover 
future living-cost rises, plus annual raises 
on top of that. Thus, they are assured 
that their gains in family buying power 
will be protected, and even added to, 
whatever happens to living costs. 

Other organized groups of wage earn- 
ers are following the auto workers. 
Clothing workers are demanding a raise 
of 15 cents an hour; the rubber workers, 
95 cents. Demands of electrical, hosiery 
and dock workers are being pressed. And 
these demands are meeting less resistance 
than usual. 

Result is a normal one for inflation 
periods. Pay raises granted are being 
accompanied by extra increases for skilled 
workers, who always are in short supply 
when business is active. 

Railroad workers are likely to trail be- 
hind factory employes in this new period 
of rising prices. Railroads, regulated by 
Government, are not free to grant wage 
increases at will and then pass along 
the cost to consumers. Even so, railroad 
workers probably will do better than 
hold their own. 

Steelworkers, too, are preparing to 
present their Korean-war demands. And 
coal-mine operators are waiting to see 
what will be asked by the miners. In 
the last inflation, it was the coal miners 
who made the biggest gains of all. Their 
weekly pay, after taxes, averaged $23.64 
in 1939. Now their pay check is worth 
$37.22, or 57 per cent more, in terms 
of what it will buy for the miner family. 

Construction workers already are get- 
ting raises here and there. Their pur- 
chasing power is expected to go on rising. 
Building tradesmen probably will enjoy 
a tight market for their services, even 
with a cutback in housing. 

Salaried workers, on the other 
hand, can anticipate trouble even in keep- 
ing up with the new rise in living costs. 
Salary raises are slower to come than 
wage raises, and often smaller when they 
are granted. 

Employes in retail trade, where white- 
collar workers are in the majority, pro- 
vide an example of what happened in the 
inflation during and after World War II. 
Their weekly take-home pay averaged 
$23.65 in 1939. Higher prices that came 
after the war more than wiped out the 
small increases that were granted during 
wartime. Some clerks and others in the 
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group, thus, took a cut in their family 
buying power. Now, with further in- 
creases, their average weekly pay is worth 
only $2.50 more than it was in 1939. 
And another squeeze play on their sal- 
aries is starting. 

Teachers can expect this same experi- 
ence. Overflowing classrooms and a birth 
rate that still is relatively high may mean 
that teacher salaries will not lag so far 
behind in the new inflation period. But 
most teachers will have only a short time 
to enjoy the small increase in “real” in- 
come they have received in the last three 
years. 

A richer day for families of salaried 
employes is not likely to come until prices 
turn down again. It is then that slower- 
to-change salaries pay off in terms of 
more homes, radios and cars. 

Fixed-income families, however, are 
to take the real knocks of inflation. With 
prices again on the rise, people trying 
to get along on the same old income are 
going to have to adjust again to a lower 
standard of living. Some of these may 
get partial adjustments in their incomes. 
Retired tederal workers, disabled veter- 
ans and some others got partly offsetting 
increases late in the last inflation period. 
But even such increases are likely to be 
slow to arrive. 

Groups with rigidly frozen incomes are 
to be even worse oft. They took a 44 
per cent drop in ability to buy things in 
the period following 1939. Now they 
face a similar experience. 

A bondholder, getting interest pay- 
ments that averaged $40 a week in 1939, 
offers an example. An income of that 
size enabled hin. to give his family the 
highest standard of living of any group 
listed in the chart. Now, as the chart 
shows, prosperity has lowered his buying 
power to a level below that enjoyed by 
the coal miner back in 1939. And fur- 
ther losses are ahead. 

Farmers, and other self-employed in- 
dividuals generally, are likely to do tairly 
well again in this new period of rising 
prices. The farmer's income already is 
starting to rise in terms of “real” dollars. 
With more people employed, at higher 
pay, and eating more tood, the farmer 
probably will ride along in tront of the 
price wave. Storekeepers, in most cases, 
will do well. Doctors, lawyers, other in- 
dependent protessionals will keep their 
big gains, and even add to their buying 
power. 

What is happening, really, is that 
the price-income scramble that goes along 
with war is creating new hierarchies in 
the family-income scale. Some family 
groups that formerly stood low on the 
scale are moving up to take new stations. 
Others that once enjoyed upper positions 
are being forced to occupy lower niches. 
Still other family groups are being left 
on their old levels. The vast shuffle is 
off to a fresh start that can be counted 
on to continue as long as inflation lasts. 








50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Anow you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 





See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. Amico 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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4760 Sheridan Road 
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Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
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AFL WANTS PAY RAISES NOW 


Leaders Out to Equal Gains of ClO Unions 


AFL craft unions, with an eye 
on wage trends in mass indus- 
tries, expect to cash in on in- 
creases now being passed out. 
They do not intend to let ClO 
workers get all the gravy. 

Carpenters, bricklayers, paint- 
ers and other AFL groups are 
looking for employers to grant 
voluntary raises. If these don’t 
come, locals will bear down hard 
whenever contracts expire. 


HOUSTON 

Employers should keep these things 
in mind in dealing with labor unions 
in the months ahead: 

AFL unions, claiming to represent 8 
million workers, are out to get as much in 
pay raises for the craftsmen they repre- 
sent as the CIO unions now are getting 
from the mass-production industries. This 
means that building tradesmen, team- 
sters, clothing makers and other AFL 
workers will expect the same treatment 
as auto workers, electrical workers and 
other CIO groups now are getting. 

Wage increases were in the minds of 
all delegates to the AFL convention in 
Houston last week. These delegates, from 
large and small unions, all took the same 
line: that wages must go up to keep pace 
with the cost of living. They talked pub- 
licly in terms of a general increase of 
around 15 per cent, but privately admit- 
ted that they will take less. 

Voluntary raises, in line with the ex- 
ample set by the auto industry, are ex- 
pected of some employers in cases where 
contracts do not allow wage negotiations 
at present. The union argument is that 
profits are high in a number of industries 
and that wages often can be raised with- 
out increasing prices. 

Labor shortages, developing 
and there, are expected to encourage em- 
ployers to grant voluntary increases. Un- 
ion officials think employers will take this 
action to keep employes from changing 
jobs and to prepare for wage controls 
that may come later. 

Contracts, however, will stand in the 
way of raises for some unions until next 
year. Many contracts cannot be opened 
for wage discussions at this time, so, un- 
less voluntary raises are granted, many 
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workers will have to wait. Union lead- 
ers say they have no intention of striking 
for wage increases, in violation of con- 
tracts, but will bide their time until the 
agreements expire. This policy also rules 
out wildcat strikes and slowdowns, ex- 
cept as they are allowed to develop “un- 
officially.” 

Wage demands frequently will fol- 
low the General Motors formula of tying 
pay increases to the cost of living, plus 
annual increases for greater productivity. 
Cost-of-living formulas ordinarily are not 
popular with AFL unions, but, for the 
present period of rising prices, they are 








—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 
‘HERE COMES WINTER’ 
Labor’s in a hurry 


being accepted with reservations. In- 
stead of automatic adjustments, the AFL 
unions prefer to reopen contracts every 
six or 12 months, so they can have 
more to say about the amount of the in- 
creases. 

Productivity increases generally are 
favored. AFL leaders concede that output 
must be stepped up to justify a steadily 
rising wage scale. 

Wage controls are opposed, except in 
the case of extreme emergency. If ap- 
plied, the AFL will expect these controls 
to leave plenty of room for adjustment 
of wages to higher living costs. There is 
a feeling among union officials, however, 
that there will be no wage controls before 
mid-1951 and perhaps not then, if the 
Korean war ends soon. 


Strikes are not ruled out for the period 
ahead, and will be called in some case 
where employers balk at wage demand; 
But the feeling is that few strikes wil 
be necessary. Most employers are ¢. 
pected to grant increases without to 
much objection. AFL unions are not yet 
ready to sign a wartime no-strike pledge 
and probably will not be unless wa 
spreads beyond Korea, or unless such q 
request comes from President Truman 
No such request is expected so long a 
the fighting is confined to Korea. 

Politically, AFL unions are getting 
up steam for the November elections, but 


AFL’'S WILLIAM GREEN 
The time is ripe . 


the drive for campaign contributions 
from members is not going too well. The 
aim at the start was to collect $2 per 
member for a huge war chest, but this 
goal is far from reached. Apathy among 
workers toward the elections is worrying 
the union political leaders, and the cam- 
paign to register voters is dragging. As 
a result, efforts to get out the vote are 
being stepped up, and local membership 
lists are being checked against local vot- 
ing lists. Unregistered union members are 
being visited personally by union pre 
cinct workers and urged to register. 

In the field of legislation, the main 
issue still is repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The unions know this cannot be 
brought about without a turnover 
Congress, and that is why they are com 
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centrating on trying to defeat supporters 
of the law at the polls in November. 
senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
is tabbed as the chief villain in this cam- 
paign, but AFL people privately have 
their doubts that they can defeat Taft 
this vear. 

Changes in the minimum wage are de- 
manded, too. The unions want it raised 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour. An excess- 
profits tax is high on the organization’s 
ist of legislative “musts” and there is talk 
{ demanding a reduction in income 
taxes for workers receiving less than 
$2000 a vear. 

Anti-Communist sentiment is 
strong and crops up whenever union 
officials get together. This takes the form 
i of ademand for a boycott on trade with 
Russia, ouster of Communists from de- 
Hfense plants and purge of known Com- 
munists from AFL unions. The AFL can- 
not force local unions to drop Commu- 
ists, but will get co-operation from most 
f them. Communists have little influ- 
nce in AFL unions, as a rule. 
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‘RUSHING THE SEASON’ 


. but some unions must wait 
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Merger with the CIO still is not in 
‘ight, although the two big labor groups 
| ae closer together than they have been 
in years. CIO’s purge of left-wing unions 
is helping to remove some differences. 
One of the big problems standing in the 
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i, As — Way of AFL-CIO merger is what to do 
re are *bout the jobs of top officials of both 
rship & "Sanizations. Jurisdictional squabbles 
1 vot. — #80 are hard to iron out. In the fields of 
rs are § Political action and legislation, the two 





groups are finding it rather easy to co- 
operate. 

Membership in the AFL showed a 
decline of around 99,000 during the last 
year, on the basis of per capita payments 
by affiliated unions. This still leaves a 
healthy total of more than 7 million 
members for whom per capita payments 
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SPOKANE 
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No doubt about it—what with the trucks and crowds, 
the hot rods and detours—things can be tough on the 
highways. And just when traffic volume slacks off a 
bit, the weather begins to get bad! 

On your next inter-city trip, join the happy folks 
aboard Milwaukee Road H1awaTuas who have learned 
that it pays to let the engineer do the driving. 

Rail fares are low—barely over 2¢ a mile on round 
trips in easy-riding, reclining chair coaches. Or you 
can go de luxe in parlor and sleeping cars. ‘Meal and 
buffet service are yours to enjoy en route, and your wide 
window gives fascinating close-ups of passing scenes. 

For a free copy of a new, colorful brochure on the 
Olympian HIAWATHA between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 649 Union Station, Chicago 6, I]linois. 
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there’s action 








Time and again, New Jersey 
has proved itself a great state 
for industry. During World 
War II, for example, New Jer- 
sey rose from sixth place to 
fifth place in industrial pro- 
ductivity .. . and we can do it 
again .. . at the Crossroads of 
the East! 


It’s all because industry has 
found that it can produce eco- 
nomically in New Jersey. 


Yes, in peace or crisis, New 
Jersey has what industry wants 
... great markets . . . skilled 
people ... top-flight transporta- 
tion ... product diversification 

. adequate electricity and 
gas ... all these advantages, 
and more, are at the Cross- 
roads of the East. 


As Public Service has grown 
so has industrial New Jersey. 
And Public Service is ready to 
help you with the dependable 
services it has for industry... 
at the Crossroads of the East. 


> B Consider 
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ee Cp NEW JERSEY 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


ELECTRIC AND 
GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. A., for brochure 
“The Crossroads of the East" 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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are being made. Leaders insist that AFL 
membership actually exceeds 8 million, 
since some unions do not pay per capita 
tax on all their members. The 8 mil- 
lion figure is 2 million more than the 
CIO claims. 

Railroad unions were among those 
showing loss of membership. Reports of 
per capita payments also showed losses 
by unions representing hotel and restau- 
rant workers, auto workers, asbestos 
workers, bookbinders, broommakers, 
coopers, diamond cutters, draftsmen, 
glassworkers, painters, polishers, teachers, 
telegraphers and wallpaper makers. 

AFL set out at the start of 1950 to add 
1 million new members. Instead, the or- 
ganization lost ground. Plans now are be- 
ing made to offset this loss by renewing 
efforts to organize workers in white- 
collar jobs and such fields as canning, 
wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and 
dyeing, and hotels and restaurants. 





Drive to Beat 
A Wage Freeze 


Industry’s drive to grant voluntary 
wage increases before a wage-price freeze 
goes on is gaining momentum. Autos 
started it, and now the big Aluminum Co. 
of America is joining the parade. Pres- 
sure also is on the steel industry to follow 
along. 

What steel does will be watched with 
interest by other employers. For steel 
has a habit of setting wage patterns in 
this country. 

This time, the pattern may have been 
set by others, and steel may be placed in 


STEELWORKERS' McDONALD AND MURRAY, EMPLOYERS‘ STEPHENS 


the position of following rather than lex) 
ing. Aluminum Co., in offering a yoly 
tary wage increase of 10 per cent; 
45,000 workers, is dealing witli the say, 
CIO Steelworkers Union that represen: 
nearly a million employes of the ste: 
industry. These workers will expect } 
same treatment from steel that they y; 
getting from aluminum. 
What concerns employers who ha 


held out against voluntary increases js th: & 
é , tl 


fear that President Truman will deg 
to slap on price controls about the tin, 
the new and higher wage rates have be 
adopted generally. Industry then will } 
caught in a squeeze between price cj 
ings and costs that have been forced y 
by wage increases. 

It is argued that companies granting 
voluntary wage increases will have litt 
excuse for passing costs on to consumer 
in higher prices. On the other hand, the 
would feel justified in boosting prices i 
wage raises had been granted under w 
ion pressure and in the face of strik 
threats. 

The wage showdown in steel will con: 
soon. Philip Murray, president of the CI 
Steelworkers, is asking the industry 
start wage talks on October 9, thie 
weeks ahead of the date set in the union 
contracts. There was a hint that the cen 
pany is opposed to increases in advane 
of the contract date, however. John 4 
Stephens, vice president in charge of ir 
dustrial relations for U.S. Steel Con 
said in a speech in California that o 
lective bargaining will improve whe 
union members learn that they “are bouni 
by the agreement made and for the period 
it covers.” Whatever the decision in stee 
it will have an important bearing on wag 
trends in other industries. 


—Acme 


This time, other industries have set a pattern 
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What the new tax law will 


mean: 

To civilians and corporations— 
a tax rise. 

To servicemen—a_ tax cut, 
special exemptions for active 
duty. 

Capital gains are tightened 
vp. There are new rules for 
executives, family businesses, 
estates, almost all enterprises. 


Taxpayers, both individuals and 
corporations, should scan the list of 
changes in the new tax measure. 
Many people and business firms stand 
to save or, possibly, to lose money as 
a result of these important changes. 

Executives, for example, are given 
an opportunity to buy their companies’ 
stock, under option, with easier tax treat- 


}ment. When such options are exercised— 


that is, when the executive buys the stock 
-no tax applies, as long as he pays 85 
per cent of the fair market value of the 
stock. When the stock is sold, the gain is 
taxed in part as a capital gain and not as 


F ordinary income. 


To take advantage of this tax, however, 
the executive must hold the option and 
the stock for at least two years, and the 
stock itself for at least six months, before 
selling. When this is done, any gain be- 
tween 85 and 95 per cent of the stock’s 
value is to be taxed as ordinary income, 
all gain above that as a capital gain. At 
present, gains from stock options are 
taxed as ordinary income, which usually 
cates higher rates. The change will en- 
able companies to give added incentives 
to valued employes. 

Movie producers, builders, and others 
are to be prevented from forming “col- 
lapsible” corporations to take advantage 
of capital-gains rates. A builder, for ex- 
ample, might form a corporation to erect 
half a dozen houses, then “collapse” the 
corporation and treat the profit as a long- 
tem capital gain, taxed at no more than 
%5 per cent. Such gains hereafter will be 
taxed at regular corporate or individual 
income tax rates. 

Amateur authors and amateur artists 
also are denied capital-gains treatment 
for the works that they sell. Profits on 
such works are to be taxed as ordinary 
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HIGHER FOR MOST PEOPLE 


Changes Close Some Loopholes in the Law 
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"HERE‘S THAT MAN AGAIN‘ 














—Thomas in the Detroit News 


‘CIVILIAN TRAINING‘ 
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~Moore the Waakegan News-dai 
. FOR THE THIRD TIME’ 
With new taxes, new rules 


income, just as professionals now are 
taxed. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, for 
instance, is said to have sold his book of 
war experiences for a million dollars, pay- 
ing $250,000 in tax as a capital gain. The 
ordinary income tax on that amount 
might run three times as high. 

Amateur inventors, however, continue 
to get the capital-gains privilege. 

Capital gains as such are not changed. 
Congress agreed to continue the require- 
ment that an asset has to be held for six 
months or longer to be taxed at the lower 
long-term gains rate. But there are some 
other changes in the way that capital 
gains can be used. 

Short sales, for example, no longer 
can be used as a “hedge” to turn a short- 
term gain into a long-term gain at a low- 
er tax rate. Traders in stocks and com- 
modities formerly were permitted to 
“hedge” a short-term gain with a specu 
lative short-term sale, and then hold the 
asset for the six-month period. Now any 
gain from a short sale is to be regarded 
as a short-term gain for tax purposes. 

Nonresident aliens, temporarily in 
the United States, are to be taxed on 
capital gains for the first time. The tax 
on these people is 30 per cent. 

Family partnerships are to continue 
under the same tax situation. Partners of 
relatives must prove that they contribute 
either services or independent capital 
to the enterprise. It was once proposed to 
make it easier, taxwise, for family part 
nerships to be formed, but Congress re 
jected the idea. 

Family businesses, however, will be 
able to pay estate taxes more easily if 
the head of the family dies. When a 
family-controlled business redeems stock 
to pay estate taxes, the money used will 
not be regarded as a taxable dividend, 
if at least half of the estate's assets are in 
the business. This may enable families 
to pay estate taxes without having to 
sell all or part of the business. 

Property transfers within three years 
of death are to be disallowed for estate- 
tax purposes unless the heirs can prove 
that the property was not transferred in 
contemplation of death. Transfers before 
that period are to be accepted. 

Withholding tax on dividends, once 
suggested at 10 per cent, was eliminated 
from the tax bill at the last minute. Divi- 
dends will continue to be paid in full to 
stockholders. 

Combat troops in Korea are given 
special tax concessions. Enlisted men are 
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If you’re feeling self- 
conscious about your 
hair getting thin on top 





MEN OVER 25 
with thinning, i” 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


T0 AVOID A GREASY, SHINY - LOOKING SCALP 
70 MAKE HAIR LOOK MORE ABUNDANT / 








or receding at the tem- 
les, don’t call attention to your thin 
ne by plastering it down with greasy. 
sticky products which leave an unsightly. 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy 


or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended to 
make hair look naturally well-groomed— 
to make hair look thicker—like more 
than you’ve got. Also unsurpassed to 
remove dandruff flakes and to give sleepy 
scalps a delightful ‘wake-up tingle.’ So 
change to Kreml! 





Send This Issue 
To Your Friends = witout CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the September 29, 1950 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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to get complete exemption from incom 
tax. Officers are to be exempt on the fry 
$200 a month of their pay. 

Bond dealers lose the tax advanty 
they enjoyed when dealing in t X-exemp; 
municipal bonds. When they paid or 
miums on short-term bonds, they forme; 
ly could deduct the premiums as losse 
Now they must amortize the premiums 

Corporations also have  importay 
changes to consider in their taxes, 

Tax payments are to speed up on th 
first two installment dates—March 15 ap 
June 15—for the next five years. In 195) 
corporations must pay 30 per cent ¢ 
taxes owed on each of these dates, | 
1952, payments jump to 35 per cent: j 
1953, to 40 per cent; in 1954. to 45 pe 
cent, and, in 1955, to 50 per cent. Fo; 


—Black Star 
TAX COLLECTOR SCHOENEMAN 


. more billions 


merly taxes could be paid in four equ 
installments. 

Business losses can be carried fi 
ward for five years and used to offs 
business profits in the future. Losses ak 
can be carried back one year to offs 
profits in that year. This provision t 


places the former two-year carry-bai 


and two-year carry-forward. It is ¢ 
pected to be of special advantage ! 
newly formed and expanding corpor 
tions. 

War plants and war facilities can! 
written off in five years instead of ove 
the useful life of the property. This # 
celerated depreciation is allowed on 
facilities certified after Jan. 1, 1950, 
necessary for defense. 


Excess-profits tax was left out of 


present tax bill, but Congress has pro 
ised to enact such a tax as 
possible after November 15. Present pla 
is to apply the tax to corporate inco 
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earned after July 1 or Oct. 1, 1950. So 
corporations don’t yet know what their 
taxes on 1950 earnings are to be. 

Life insurance companies are to be 
taved under a new formula for income 
earned in 1949 and 1950. Congress will 


1M incom: 


m the firs 


< advantag 


‘aX-exemp consider a permanent formula for taxing 
Paid pr life insurance Companies in the future. 
hey fomme Under the former formula, life insurance 
gh loss tempanies s were able to escape from in- 
meni Se tN 
on ? Satetion allowances for producers 
yer of oil, gas, and minerals were not changed 
re 1 in percent ige amount. However, produc- 
“i . ¥ vs ers of minerals and metals w “te have to 
el wy transport their products for processing 
dates. him 3 allowed to take transportation costs 
er cent: j into account for tax purposes. The trans- 
to 45 pe portation limit is 50 miles, unless the 
cent. Foy Treasury allows a longer haul. 


Investment companies are allowed 
to distribute their earnings up to 75 days 
after the end of their taxable vears and 
still get their usual tax credit on dis- 
tributed earnings. This provision applies 
to regulated mutual firms. 

Organizations that have been 
exempt from federal taxes often find that 
some of their income is taxable. 

Colleges, charities. and other institu- 
tions that are exempt from taxation 
now must pay federal taxes on income 
they receive from “unrelated” business 
sources. This applies to colleges that op- 
erate factories or own other business 
enterprises. 

“lLease-backs” also come under this 
ban. It has become common practice for 
tax-exempt institutions to borrow money 
to buy buildings and then to lease the 
buildings back to the sellers. Rents from 
these leases now are to be taxed. 

“Feeder” companies come under 
‘Black Sx J the same provision. Thus the spaghetti 
-MAN company that a New York college owns 
will have to pay taxes on its income this 
year and in the future, although the 
earnings feed into the college. 

Trusts and foundations also may lose 
their tax exemptions if they are operated 





ur eq 


rried { 
to of for the benefit of the person who set 
sses ae them up, or if they are found by the 
to ofxe Treasury to be accumulating their in- 
ision me «=COMe in “unreasonable” amounts. 
urry-bad Tax rates for individuals and corpo- 
t is ef tations are increased. Withholding taxes 
ntage t for individuals advance on October 1 
corpor from 15 per cent to 18 per cent, and tax 
fF cuts made since 1945 are _ revoked. 
s can} Corporation taxes are to rise this vear 
of of and again in 1951. Rates this vear are 
This a to be 23 per cent on the first $25,000 of 
|onwi income and 42 per cent on earnings 
1950, above $25,000. Next year the rates go up 
to 25 per cent and 45 per cent. 
it of th Altogether, the tax changes are official- 


ly estimated to enable George J. Schoene- 
man, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to collect 4.7 billion dollars more a year. 
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All men are not created equal in size. A 





few may, indeed, share the same height and 






weight. But even these rare birds differ in 





leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam. 






Harter posture chairs are built to fit 






you as an individual with individual 






measurements. Every model is fully ad- 






justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 






—to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-tfit 





cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 







prevents backache and fatigue caused 





by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 







support you in the style to which you'd 
like to become accustomed. 







Enjoy the comfort of a chair that fits you, 
not the illusory “average” man. Try an ‘ 






executive model at your Harter dealer's. 


MARTE R 


STURGI MItCHIGAN 
POSTURE cuaias - STEEL CHAIRS 


Ht Why Posture Seating 2? Get the facts on how posture seating increases comfort 









MODEL 66 






and efficiency in your office. Write for free copy of entertaining booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” Harter Corporation, 4099 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
































Yes, the Cities Service Heat Prover 
tells all you want to know about 
the combustion efficiency of gas 
and Diesel engines... and indus- 
trial furnaces of all types. 












Leading steel, locomotive, truck, car, air- 
craft, tool manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. They 
quickly achieve production gains through Contact nearest 


stricter combustion control. For the Heat office, or write for 
FREE BOOKLET 





































Prover accurately registers both excess si a Seg a + 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted, | Crrins Staview O92 Compas | 
so that corrections can be made. This re-_ | _ br Eg nt — 673 | 
markable instrument is ready toserve you. | pjease send me without obligation your | 
A demonstration is easy to arrange. | Sa eee 

Name —_=- | 

| I, a ee er 
CITIES @ SERVICE | 
QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS | Cy ——____-___—Stem_—____._ 
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Victory Ships from “Moth-Ball” Fleet 
Readied to Serve in Korean Crisis 


A few days before this picture was made 
the SS Hope Victory was part of the 
“moth-ball”’ fleet of inactive cargo ships 
that had been tied up since their release 
from active service at the end of World 
War II. When the Korean crisis created 
the urgent need for more shipping to 
supply our forces in the Far East, the 
Hope Victory was one of a number of ves- 
sels that the Maritime Administration 
selected to put back into service. 

She was towed to a Bethlehem yard, 
and drydocked for inspection, survey 
and bottom painting, while crews of 
workmen swarmed aboard and the whole 
ship throbbed with activity. The reddish 


protective coating was removed and re- 
placed by gleaming new paint. The rust- 

reventing solution was drained from 
abate and pipe lines. While machinists 
inspected and adjusted turbines and aux- 
iliary machinery, electricians were check- 
ing generators and motors, and testing 
out the miles of electric wiring. 

Riggers refitted booms, lifeboats and 
deck machinery. Living quarters were 
repainted and made ready for ship’s off- 
cers and crew. Ten days of intensive work 
and the Hope Victory was ready for action, 
immaculate and shipshape from stem to 
stern, with everything in perfect order. 

In the eventful weeks after the out- 


break of fighting in Korea other reactiva- 
tion jobs like this one were going on in 
Bethlehem’s ship repair yards at Boston, 
NewYork, Baltimore; at Beaumont, Texas, 
and at San Francisco. Thus Bethlehem’'s 
Shipbuilding Division with its extensive 
facilities and wide experience was again 
demonstrating its ability to serve the 
nation in an hour of grave emergency. 
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Trend of American Business 















24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Expect tighter controls after elections. The situation now developing 
indicates that the Government's slow motion on controls will go steadily on. 
Allocations can be expected before long on copper, zinc, nickel, cobalt, 
probably other nonferrous metals. These materials are in tight supply now. 
Electric power may be rationed in the Northwest. lIiterior Secretary says 
there isn't enough reserve power in that area to put one new aluminum potline in 
operation. Yet aircraft, aluminum, atomic energy are scheduled to expand. 
Cutbacks in civilian output--limitation orders--are probable in order to 
conserve scarce materials. They may apply to automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, television, other industries that use supplies now scarce. 
Military priorities are to become important once schedules are made. They 
probably will lead to limitation and conservation orders in months ahead. 
Prospect is that military demand for such items as flat-rolled steel, cop- 
per, nickel, zinc will create an unbalanced supply situation that will force 
cutbacks in civilian products. Military will bite hard in some areas. 








































Allocations actually are in effect now in a wide range of products. 
Metal producers are putting informal allocations on customers now. 
Textile industry reports that rayon and nylon have long been allocated. 
Rubber industry has cut back production of civilian products and now agrees 

to set aside 10 per cent of natural latex for stockpiling purposes. 

Steel industry has had a kind of allocation system for some months. 

It's likely that these allocations will be formalized. Small business 
firms already are complaining about gray markets in materials, want Government 
to do something about correcting conditions. Government probably will comply. 





























Inventory controls imposed by National Production Authority are little more 
than a gesture. They simply tell producers, in effect, not to hoard a list of 
32 materials including metals, chemicals, rubber, textiles, lumber. 

Inventories actually are not much of a problem at present. They are 
smaller now than before the Korean war, smaller even than a year ago. 

Hoarding of basic matcrials, in fact, has been almost impossible on any 
large scale in recent months. Producers have been chewing up materials about as 
fast as they could get them to fill an unprecedented volume of orders. 























Industry's order backlog, in fact, is reaching tremendous proportions. 

Steel mills are booked to capacity for many months ahead. 

Wool-textile producers are booked through next March. Cotton-textile mills 
also are booked with orders that will keep them going for Several months. 

Home-appliance manufacturers tell the same story on forward bookings. 

One distiller reports his chemical by-product is booked for two years. 

To take an over-all view of factory orders: New orders in July went to a 
postwar high record at 24.3 billion dollars, up 2.1 billion from June. They 
have been climbing since. Unfilled orders in July exceeded 30 billion dollars. 
Orders have been flowing in faster than they can be filled, almost all civilian. 












































These are all signs of inflation. There are other inflationary signals. 
Bank loans to business have been rising week after week. In the latest 
week they took a record jump of almost 400 million dollars. Total commercial 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


loans of large city banks hit 15.3 billion, 2.1 billion above a year ago. 

Rising bank loans reflect rising commitments of bank customers to buy goods, 
to finance expansion, to carry purchasers, to build up working capital. 

Factory wages also rose to a record in August. For the first time in 
history, weekly earnings of factory workers exceeded $60. Most of the rise was 
due to a longer work week--41.2 hours, longest since August of 1944. 

Wage trend still is upward. Employers are giving wage increases almost 
without complaint. In 92 recent settlements, 87 provided for pay raises. 

Rising wages, rising business outlays, rising bank loans, all point to a 
sharp rise in spending. Natural consequence is a rise in prices that promises 
to force the Government into a system of direct controls to stem inflation. 








Tighter credit controls already are being considered, within a week after 
the Federal Reserve Board announced a mild series of curbs on installment sales. 

Installment terms to come may call for: auto payments in 18 months instead 
of 21, with a third down; appliance down payments to 20 per cent from 15; furni- 
ture, 20 per cent down instead of 15; maybe shorter payment periods on all. 

Real estate credit is to be curbed, probably at first on "luxury" homes. 

Price-wage controls are under study. It appears likely that selective 
controls may be tried on a few basic materials. That would call for wage curbs 
in the controlled industries. A general freeze, however, is not likely soon. 














Retail sales reflect the boom that has occurred to date this year. 

Total sales of retail stores approached 12.5 billion dollars in August. 
That amounted to a 17 per cent increase over sales in the same month of 1949. 

August sales, moreover, were down only 1 per cent from July, allowing for 
seasonal factors. That indicates that post-panic buying didn't drop very much. 








Sales gain over last year is reported by Commerce Department for both 
durable-goods stores--selling hard goods--and nondurable-goods stores. 

Outlook is for a continued high level of retail sales. With a continued 
rise in personal incomes, consumer spending can be expected to rise, too. 


To go into more detail on the sales records of types of stores..... 

Automobile dealers dipped a bit from July in August, but sales were above 
those of June and about 550 million dollars above sales in August of 1949. 

’ Hardware stores and building-material dealers had sales of 1.2 billion. 

That was a gain over both June and July and over the same month last year. 

Furniture stores sold 735 million dollars' worth of goods--a substantial 
gain over last yeir's 541. million, but a slight seasonal dip from July. 

Jewelry stores also had a sales gain for August. On a seasonal basis, 
jewelry sales were better than June, usually a big month for these stores. 














Among stores that concentrate on soft goods..... 

Apparel stores showed an upturn, seasonally considered, with sales of 630 
million dollars. Outlook is for an increase in apparel sales in period ahead. 

Drugstores, at 300 million, continued their stable trend in sales. 

Restaurants and bars, at 985 million, topped June and July sales. 

Food stores dipped slightly from July at 2.7 billion. Prices weakened. 

Filling stations had an August sales dip of 3 per cent from July. 

Department stores and other general-merchandise stores had a 5 per cent 
decline from July, allowing for seasonal factors. 

Important point in sales reports is that all types of stores have a larger 
volume than a year ago. In months ahead, durable sales may slacken because of a 
shrinkage in supplies, but nondurable stores can expect sales to climb. 




















Export controls are being tightened fast. Commerce Department plans a 
quota system for copper before year end, has placed 39 iron and steel products 
on the control list. Controls over cotton exports also have been reimposed. 
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YOU CAN sell timber and logs to 

the Government without having your 
contract subject to renegotiation. The 
\filitary Renegotiation Policy and Re- 
view Board adds standing timber and 
jogs to the list of raw materials for which 
contracts and subcontracts are exempt 
fom renegotiation. 
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YOU CAN, for Social Security tax 

purposes, exclude from wages that 
you pay an employe certain amounts for 
fraveling expenses. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue says amounts paid specifically 
either as advances or as reimbursement 
for traveling expenses incurred, or reason- 
ably expected to be incurred, in an em- 
ployer’s business are not wages, for Social 
Security tax purposes. 












* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, probably 

refuse to bargain with a union in 
your plant if it is shown that the union 
enrolled a majority of your workers as 
members by threats. In one case where a 
union enlisted some workers after union 
members threatened them with loss of 
their jobs, the National Labor Relations 
Board rules that the employer is not ob- 
ligated to deal with the union. Such ac- 
tion by the union is considered coercion, 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 










* * * 


YOU CAN agree to a union contract 

that requires you to notify the union 
of job vacancies and to fill these vacan- 
cies from employe applicants, union or 
nonunion, who have seniority and ability. 
NLRB finds that one contract of this 
kind does not constitute illegal prefer- 
ence to union members. It is noted that 
the employer is not required to give pref- 
erence to union members. He may fill a 
vacancy with anyone he chooses if no 
qualified employe applies, 













* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for a license to use 
an additional 23 of the patents that it 
owns. The agency adds these to the list 
of patents on which it will grant nonex- 
clusive royalty-free licenses. Applications 
should be made to AEC’s Patent Branch. 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the 
patents may be obtained from the U.S. 
Patent Office, Washington 25. D. C. 











What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN obtain from your tax col- 
lector new tables that will show the 
amounts to be withheld from the pay of 
your employes under changes in the tax 
law. The new tables, known as “Employ- 
ers Tax Handbook, Circular E Supple- 
ment,” are released by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to collectors of internal 
revenue for distribution to employers. 


se xy. se 
* * = 


YOU CAN make a bid to lease from 
the Government oil lands in New 
Mexico and Mississippi. The Department 
of the Interior announces that it is offer- 
ing for competitive bidding for oil and 
gas leases 480 acres in the two States. 
Bids will be received until October 11 by 
the Department’s Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Washington 25, D.C. 


* x*% * 


YOU CANNOT pile up excessive 

supplies of certain materials without 
violating the new Defense Production 
Act. The National Production Authority 
issues its first control regulation to limit 
inventories of some metals and minerals, 
chemicals, building materials, rubber ma- 
terials and forest products. Only “prac- 
tical minimum working inventories” are 
to be allowed. 


* = .@ 


YOU CANNOT count on exporting 

as much copper and copper products 
as heretofore. The Department of Com- 
merce announces that, beginning October 
1, exports will be licensed on the basis of 
fourth-quarter export quotas. Also cov- 
ered are brass and bronze products. 


* x* % 


YOU CANNOT expect to be upheld 
in refusing to bargain with a union 
because the union sent your competitors 
a list of vour customers with a suggestion 
that they be solicited for business. NLRB 
holds that such letters are not enough 
proof of a union's bad faith to relieve the 
employer of his duty to bargain. 


YOU CANNOT always avoid being 

cited for refusal to bargain because 
the union in your plant makes no request 
for negotiations. NLRB finds in one case 
that an employer publicly made it clear 
to the union that it would be useless to 
ask for a bargaining meeting. 










Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLpD 

PORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 
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The Fire calls the firemen 
An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal! cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











“MUST”? NEWS 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion—these men and _ their 
assistants naturally are cover- 


to-cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report be- 
cause they must keep in- 


formed on national and 
international trends—which 
today, more than ever, is 
“must” news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Mat cKer? NAVY'S VIKING RESEARCH 


0 

R ROCKET HURLS ITSELF HEAVENWARD 

AT MORE THAN 5 TIMES THE SPEED OF 

SOUND. THE FIERY TAIL BLAST THAT PROPELS 

THE 5-TON ROCKET ALSO “STEERS" IT. 

BY AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTING THE 

ANGLE OF THE BLAST, POWERFUL 

PUMPS FROM B-W‘SPESCO 

HELP TO KEEP THE VIKING 

STRAIGHT ON |TS 

COURSE. 





NEW-TYPE SOLE LAS TS 10 TIMES AS LONG! 
GARY MAILMAN, H.W.PALMER. HAS WALK-TESTED SHOE 
SOLES FOR NEARLY 4.300 MILES. ON HIS RIGHT SHOE 
HE HAS WORN OUT 10 LEATHER SOLES. ON HIS LEFT 
SHOE HE HAS USED ONLY ONE — A NEW SUPER-TOUGH 
SOLE MADE WITH “MARBON 8000 RESIN® A PRODUCT OF 
B-W’S MARBON. THIS SOLE 1S WATER-PROOF, NON-SLIP 
NON-MARKING. 














— WMER BLOW 
5. ad i SECOND! | 


AFTER A RING PART OF THE NEM 
B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
HAS BEEN MADE AS SMOOTH & 
POSSIBLE BY NORMAL MEANS. ITS 
F PUT INTO A SPECIAL MACHINE. HERE 
THOUSANDS OF HAMMER BLOWS PER SECOND POUND IT To GIVE A 
LIKE SURFACE... ACCURATE TO 5 MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH S THIS HELM 
TO ASSURE A PERFECT OIL SEAL IN THE TRANSMISSION. 


185 PRODUCTS s 
(WV ALL ARE MADE BY -— 





S LONG! 
TED SHOE 
HT SHOE 
LEFT 
-TOUGH 
ODUCT OF 
NON-SLIP 


a sn 











BING A HAPPY WAG To ROCKETS’ 
IS. FITTING SHOES WITHA NEW. | 


ST. PUTTING EXTRA PULL INTO 

ACTORS / 

0 MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH THE 

FE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAV." 
PDR EXAMPLE : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
WONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER . EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL-B-WEQUIPMENT, 9 OUT OFIOFARMS —_ 
SPFED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. 
AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. - 


 \ Gee 43-WHEEL- DRIVE TRACTOR 
> 7s 7, STRETCHES SUMMER! wir: Power 


APPLIED TO ALL 4 WHEELS, THIS TRACTOR PULLS 
WITHOUT SLIPPING ON GROUND STILL TOO WET FOR MOST 
OTHERS. STEERS WITH LEVERS —LIKE A TANK, LETS 
FARMERS TILL FIELDS SOONER IN SPRING...LATER IN FALL. 
CHAIN DRIVES TO THE WHEELS , MADE BY B-WSMORSE CHAIN, 
GET MORE PULL OUT OF THE ENGINE...GIVE FAR CHEAPER 
OPERATION. THIS TRACTOR |S ALSO B-W EQUIPPED WITH 
ROCKFORD CLUTCHES, WARNER GEARS, AND MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER. 
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WIN 


IT'S STORM-SHADE , 
THE ONLY TRUE ALL-SEASON WEATHER 
PROTECTION FOR WINDOWS / CREATED BY B-WSINGERSOLL, 
COMBINES PRACTICALLY AIR-TIGHT GLASS PANELS THAT BAR 
WINTER COLD...AND FAMOUS KOOLSHADE, THE SCREEN THAT 
DEFLECTS SUMMER SUN. YOU SHIFT FROM 
ONE TO THE OTHER IN 


MERE SECONDS. onic 'B 10 0 D H 0 UND“ 
N 


cE HUTS = coLp! 


SNIFFER ! 


TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE REFRIGERANT 
INEVERY B-WNORGE REFRIGERATOR IS PERFECTLY 
SEALED IN. THE COLD-MAKING UNIT IS SEARCHED WITH AN ELECTRONIC 


ROBB OODHOUND* SO SENSITIVE [5 THIS DEVICE, IT WILL SNIFF OUT MINUTE LEAKS 


THAT WOULD LOSE AS LITTLE AS AN OUNCE OF REFRIGERANT IN 100 YEARS. 


* BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
* INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURING * 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 




















It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


“Know-how” at your fingertips. 
You'll find the world’s great- 
est concentration of top-flight 
authorities and service spe- 
cialists in the Empire State. 
Experts in every business 
and professional field —from 
advertising to zymology— 
are ready to help you build 
up a sound, profitable oper- 
ation in New York State. 
For example . . . more than 
850 technical laboratories 
are at your call. For infor- 
mation of specific interest to 
your business, write to: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 162, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


















BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


New York’s 

famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities, 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $15, 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 


on-the-park 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH +» NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








ABOUT RULES FOR COMMUNISTS 


Is U.S. now to set up concentration 
camps for Communists? 
Not right away. The plan Congress ap- 
proved calls for concentration camps, or 
detention centers, in event of certain na- 
tional emergencies, but not now. The 
camps would be established during a 
war, invasion or insurrection. 


Who would go into the camps? 

Many Communists and fellow travelers. 
Others would be rounded up, too. Any- 
body could be held if considered danger- 
ous to U.S. security or likely to take part 
in spying or sabotage. There now are 
12,000 Communists on the “dangerous” 
list of the FBI. Many others might be 
seized if full-scale war breaks out. 


Would it be like the work camps in 
Russia or Germany? 

No. Those being held could not be sent 
to the mines to work. Various other 
things couldn't be done under the plan 
of Congress. There could be no forced 
labor, though those detained could be re- 
quired to do some work around the 
camps. There probably would be plenty 
of time to sit around and talk and read. 
But there would be no pay. 


Could they be held in prisons? 
Congress says that they could not be held 
in company with convicted criminals. 
But they could be confined in sections 
of prisons set aside from other inmates. 
Or they could be detained at Army camps 
or in special camps. 


What, then, is to be required now? 
All Communist organizations are re- 
quired to register with the Justice De- 
partment. They must give the names of 
all officers and of all members and sub- 
mit financial reports, which will be made 
public. If an organization fails to register, 
its individual members are required to 
file their own names. Severe penalties are 
provided for failure to do so. 


How about fellow travelers? 

“Front” organizations under Communist 
control also are required to register with 
the Justice Department. They must give 
the names of all officers, but need not list 
their individual members. 


Where and when must they register? 
The Justice Department is to set up the 
rules and forms to be used in registering. 
Many organizations are required to regis- 
ter within 30 days after passage of the 
Security Act. But others, whose cases 
are to be taken to the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to determine whether 





Roundup Schedule | 


@ Communists are not to be put 
into camps now. 


@ Concentration camps await many 
if war comes. 

@ FBI crackdown also awaits some 
fellow travelers. 

@ Early registration is called for 
under plan approved by Con. 
gress. 








ed 


they must register, will be given 30 day 
in which to comply after this Board i 
sues a registration order. 


Can an organization always get ik 
case before the Control Board? 
Yes. Here is the procedure: If an orgari 
zation does not register voluntarily, } 
can wait and let the Justice Departmer 
take its case to the Board. The Boar 
and not the Justice Department, issus 
orders for organizations to register. 0) 
ders of the Control Board can be » 

pealed to federal courts of appeals. 


Just when is an organization covered’ 
In saying who must register, Congres 
emphasized Communist — organization 
that are directed or dominated by af 
eign Communist government or orgal 
zation. It also emphasized “front” group 
that are controlled by Communist o 
ganizations and give aid and support t 
Communist government or movement 
The mere fact that an organization § 
listed as subversive or disloyal] does m0 
mean it has to register. Some defini 
Communist connection must be show 


Must the Ku Klux Klan register? 





Sponsors of the program think it will: 
have to register, on the theory that! 
lacks connection with the Communist 


Will any unions have to register? 

Some might, but they probably will nt 
do so until the question is raised by t 
Department of Justice. Where offices 
of a union are Communists or where 

union is under Communist control, ! 
might be required to register. Lab 
leaders, in opposing this bill, thougi 
that some unions might be covered. } 
the Department of Justice says that the 
should be registration, a union probab 
would let its case go to the Conti 
Board and to a court of appeals. For t 
Board and the courts will make the fin 
decisions in many borderline cases. 
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its. some , ; ‘ . 
>> Here's the business setting in Western Europe aS rearmament starts: 


led. for Industrial production, continuing to show small gains over 1949, is running 

y Con. almost 25 per cent higher than in 1938. Automobile output is showing spectacu- 
lar growth. Some other consumer-goods industries, especially textiles, also are 

ee doing very well. Steel and coal are only slightly higher than last year. 

n 30 da Building activity and related industries are at high levels. 

Boned Crops in Western Europe look good. Much more fertilizer is being produced 
and used than in prewar days. Weather has been kind this season in most spots. 

wy Less food will have to be bought in the Western Hemisphere. 


1 Organi Employment in many countries is close to maximum levels. Big pool of 





ntarily, } unemployment in Western Germany is starting to dry up. ‘ 

epartment i 

oe Prices have moved up Since Korea. Previously, they had been pretty stable 
nt, issue for a number of months. Now there is increasing concern about prices. Raw- 
rister. 0) 
in be a 
als. will squeeze civilian supplies, laying the groundwork for renewed inflation. 


material imports are becoming much more expensive. Defense and export needs 


_— Exports from Western Europe are on the rise. The U.S., Canada and Latin 
Congres America are all buying more. Meanwhile, trade within Europe is mushrooming. 
nization The dollar gap still exists in trade with the U.S. but is narrowing. Marshall 
bigs Plan aid more than covers the gap. And now military aid is beginning to flow in 
t” group from the U.S. Big problem for Western Europeans is no longer the dollar supply 
ad but whether exports can be kept up if they rearm as fast as the U.S. wishes. 
»vement Rearmament is going to crowd production schedules in countries like Britain 
oo where there is little excess capacity. France and Belgium have a little slack, 


defi but sizable rearmament would soon take it up. Western Germany and Italy have 
e show plenty of room to take on big defense orders. 


ster? 
>> British industrial activity reached record levels before summer holidays. 





+ will 1 
v that i Metal fabrication, motor vehicles, textiles and chemicals have been particularly 
— strong. More steel is being produced this year than ever before. Nationaliza- 
ster? tion of steel may Slow things down a bit. Coal output is disappointing. Unem- 
will no! 
| by tl 
officer small volume, will crowd factories next year. Arms and exports will get the 


a call over civilian goods. More austerity and more controls loom for Britain. 
ntrol, ! 


ployment is very low. There's not much slack in Britain. Arms orders, now in 


Labo 
though >> French factories generally are not turning out quite as much as a year ago. 
—_ Neither steel nor coal is up to capacity. But car and textile output is high. 
la ci 
»robab Total French exports are making a good showing, exceeding imports. Trade deficit 
— with the U.S. is narrowing. French Government is worried about kiting prices 
‘or Ul 
the find (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


for big imports such as wool and cotton. Wage-price problem is delicate. 


>> Western Germans are to be the big gainers as the Western world rearms. 
Limits on production of steel, shipbuilding, some other industries are to be 
lifted. Since Korea, orders for steel have poured in. Besides steel, the Ger- 
mans expect large demand for their trucks, rail equipment, machinery, chemicals, 
Exports, more than doubled in nine months, are obviously headed higher. Boom is 
rapidly absorbing unemployed, whose ranks are down 29 per cent since February. 





>> Italians, too, hope to cut in on the armament pie. Their factories could 
turn out much more, especially in the automotive, electrical and chemical lines. 
Plenty of labor is available. But the labor unions aren't happy, are after 
higher wages. Another weak spot is the great reliance of Italian industry on 
hydroelectric power. Just now it's very adequate. But droughts are ruinous. 


>> Belgian production now seems to be heading higher, after the civil disturb- 
ances this summer. There's room for a pickup in many lines, including steel, 
coal, metal products and textiles. There's also excess labor. Belgian heavy 
industry could take on some munitions business and not be overcrowded. However, 
the Belgians are anxious to increase exports, overcome their trade deficit. 
Effects of rearming also will be felt in Sweden, Austria, Switzerland and 
The Netherlands but to a lesser degree. Boom conditions are ahead for Western 
Europe. Productive capacity will be strained. Bugaboo will be inflation. 


>> Meanwhile, Greece gets a jolt as U.S. aid is suddenly reduced..... 

Economic Co-operation Administration has been displeased for some time with 
the slow progress the Greeks are making in helping themselves. Much finger wag- 
ging has gone on since early spring. Finally, ECA lost patience and axed aid. 

Size of the reduction in Marshall Plan aid is not yet settled but it will 
be substantial. Originally, it was planned to give Greece almost as much as 
last year. Other Marshall Plan countries in Europe were to be cut back since 
their recovery was swifter, their need less, than the Greek. 

To give you an idea of what ECA objects to in Greece: 

Tax system needs reforming. It should be made more equitable, should be 
based on ability to pay. Too many wealthy Greeks are evading taxes. 

Bureaucracy is too large. There are too many civil servants and there is 
waste. Functions overlap. Reorganization and streamlining are in order. 

Efforts to earn dollars and other foreign exchange should be stepped up. 
For example, the Greek Government's efforts to attract tourists are feeble. 

Rehabilitation of industry and farming is lagging. Export industries must 
be made more efficient so that they can compete for overseas markets. 

Distribution and unloading of imports goods, including Marshall Plan items, 
Should be speeded up. Wastage, pilferage and delays take a heavy toll. 

These are all familiar problems in Greece. ECA has been pushing rather 
gently for reforms for a couple of years. A firm hand was not taken until the 
guerrilla menace subsided and the refugee problem was licked. 

If the Greek Government starts setting things to rights, the cut may be re- 
stored. But much depends on size of the appropriation ECA gets from Congress. 

ECA has threatened other countries with cuts, but this is the first time 
there has been a carry-through on the threat. Now the Greeks must deliver. 
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Prices, driven upward by heavy de- 
mand of business, consumers and 
the Government, are almost back 
at their high of August, 1948, the 
highest mark in a century and a 
half. 











The wholesale index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics climbed to 169.7 
in the week ended September 13, 
8 per cent above the level before 
start of the Korean war and only 
().4 per cent below the peak of Aug. 
17, 1948. 

Sensitive commodities, following a 
25 per cent gain since the start of 
the Korean war, reacted less than 
1 per cent on September 18, when 
better news from Korea led to hopes 
for an early victory by United Na- 
tions forces. 

The cost of living rose to 173 on 
August 15, less than 1 per cent be- 
low the September, 1948, peak. 

Spending, over all, remains heavy. 

Bank loans to business soared 400 
millions at weekly reporting banks 
in the week ended September 13, 
by far the largest gain on record. 
Further expansion lies ahead as the 
huge volume of goods on order is 
received and paid for. 

Department-store sales jumped to 
349 on the indicator in the week 
ended September 16, as consumers 
rushed to buy appliances, furniture, 
autos and other hard goods before 











curbs on installment credit took 
effect. 
Government orders for military 


goods, though payment often will 
not be due for many months, have 

















Plus and Minus 





Rises in Stock Prices 
Since June, 1949 
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set in motion a wave of business 
spending for inventory and_ plant 
and equipment. When Congress ap- 
proves appropriation requests now 
before it, the Government will have 
authority to buy or contract for 37 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services of all kinds in the year 
ending June 30, 1951—a third more 
than it will actually pay out in cash 
during that Orders that 
might otherwise be spread over the 
entire year are being placed quickly 


period. 


to speed up deliveries. 

Stimulus to future business spend- 
ing is to be found in present low 
inventories in relation to swollen 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


sales. Ratios of stocks to sales on 
August | follow: 


1949 1950 
Total business inventories 16 1.3 
Manufacturing 19 15 
Durable 25 LS 
Nondurable Lz? 34 
Retail ie: eB | 
Wholesale 18 1.0 


The U.S. spending rate, more in- 
tense than in many years, is re- 
flected in bank-deposit turnover fig- 
ures. In August, checking accounts 
in New York City were spent at a 
rate of 40 times per year, against 
31 in July and 29 in June. For the 
rest of the nation, the rate was 22 in 
August, 21 in July and 20 in June. 

Stock prices, shown in the top chart, 
are responding to inflation. Utilities, 
hit by rising costs while their rates 
are fixed, have failed to recover 
since the recent market decline. 
Rails have been stimulated by huge 
freight shipments and are leading 
the market recovery. Industrials, too, 
have been bid up by investors, who 
expect that rising commodity prices 
will offset higher wages and at least 
part of the higher taxes. 

Credit controls, meanwhile, are just 
beginning to show some results. Ap- 
plications for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance, for example, have declined 
each week from July 21 to Septem- 
ber 15. 

Inflationary pressures are likely to 
abate somewhat when taxes and 
credit controls now in prospect take 
tull effect. The underlving trend of 
wages and prices, however, seems 
to be upward. 
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REVAMPING THE U.N. TO MEET AGGRESSION 





Full Text of Address by Secretary of State Acheson 
Proposing ‘Peace Patrols’ and a World Army 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A four-point program for more 
effective control of aggressors was offered by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson in speaking to the 
United Nations General Assembly in New York, 








Mr. PRESIDENT, FELLOW DELEGATES, PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED NartIONs: 

This meeting of the General Assembly is a meeting of de- 
cision. 

Before us lies opportunity for action which can save the 
hope of peace, security, well-being, and justice for genera- 
tions to come. Before us also lies opportunity for drift, for 
irresolution, for effort feebly made. In this direction is .dis- 
aster. The choice is ours. It will be made whether we act or 
whether we do not act. , 

The peoples of the world know this. They will eagerly 
follow every word spoken here. Our words will reach them 
mingled with the sound of the battle now raging in Korea. 
There, men are fighting and dying under the banner of the 
United Nations. Our Charter, born out of the sacrifices of 
millions in war, is being consecrated anew to peace at the 
very moment of our meeting. The heroism of these men gives 
us this opportunity to meet and to act. Our task is to be 
worthy of them and of that opportunity. 

We meet also with full knowledge of the great anxietv 
which clutches at the hearts of the people of this earth. Men 
and women everywhere are weighted down with fear—fear 
of war, fear that man may be begetting ‘his own destruction. 

But man is not a helpless creature who must await an 
inexorable fate. It lies within our power to take action which, 
God willing, can avert the catastrophe whose shadow hangs 
over us. That terrible responsibility rests upon every man and 
woman in this room. At the end of this meeting each of us 
must answer to his conscience on what we have done here. 

How have we come to this condition of fear and jeopardy? 
The lifetime of many here has seen the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the growth of powerful nations, the stirrings of great 
continents with new-born hope, the conquest of space, and 
great inventions, both creative and destructive. We have lived 
in a century of alternating war and hope. 

Now. the foundation of our hope is the United Nations. 
Five vears ago we declared at San Francisco our determina- 
tion “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war,” our faith in fundamental human rights, our belief in 
justice and social progress. During these years, some of us 
have worked hard to bring this about. 

There is no longer any question: Will the United Nations 
survive? Will the United Nations suffer the fate of the League 
of Nations? This question has been answered. If by nothing 
else, it has been answered by United Nations action against 
aggression in Korea. Blood is thicker than ink. 

But a pall of fear has been cast over our hopes and our 
achievements. 

What is the reason for this fear? Why is it that we have 
been unable to achieve peace and security through the 
United Nations in these five years? Why has there not been 
the co-operation among the great powers which was to have 
buttressed the United Nations? Why have we not been able 
to reach an agreement on the control of atomic energy and 
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September 20. Security patrols to report on trouble | mankii 
spots and armed forces for U.N. service are part of The 
the plan. Emergency sessions of the Assembly could | and " 
be called on 24-hour notice. The address follows. ! ay’ 
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| HE oress0n 

~oent BB pation: 

the regulation of armaments? What has been the obstacle t gal 
a universal system of collective security? — 
We have been confronted with many and complex prob. sep 
lems, but the main obstacle to peace is easy to identify, and wh al 
there should be no mistake in anyone’s mind about it. Tha pol 
obstacle has been created by the policies of the Soviet Gov. vp 
ernment. The 
We should be very clear in our minds about this obstace Be 

It is not the rise of the Soviet Union as a strong nation — ss 
power, which creates difficulties. It is not the existence pe 
different social and economic systems in the world. Nor i = , 
it. I firmly believe, any desire on the part of the Russian peo. “-. 
ple for war. The root of our trouble is to be found in the ney § od 
imperialism, directed by the leaders of the Soviet Union. we I 
To be more explicit, the Soviet Government raises fi _ 
barriers to peace. ee 
First, Soviet efforts to bring about the collapse of the no: wig 
Soviet world, and thereby fulfill a prediction of Soviet theor = 
have made genuine negotiation very difficult. The honorabk Aa 
representative of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, stated it pre. * “4 
cisely at our last Assembly when he said: “There can be mf” “a 
greater disagreement than when one wants to eliminate yo The ob 
existence altogether.” — 
Second, the shroud of secrecy which the Soviet leaders hav — 
wrapped around the people and the states they control i — 
a great barrier to peace. This has nourished suspicion and tematic 
misinformation, in both directions. It deprives governments 0! oowel 
the moderating influence of contact between peoples. It stands _" 
in the way of the mutual knowledge and confidence esset th BS 
tial to disarmament. ching 
Third, the rate at which the Soviet Union has been build F™ 
ing arms and armies, far bevond any requirement of defens aGgress 
has gravely endangered peace throughout the world. Whil This 
other countries were demobilizing and converting their i! First 
dustries to peaceful purposes after the war, the Soviet Unio a the ( 
and the territories under its control pushed preparation fo Counc 
war. The Soviet Union has forced countries to rearm fof" é 
their self-defense. Seco 
Fourth, the use by Soviet leaders of the international com "4 
munist movement for direct and indirect aggression has beet depend 
a great source of trouble in the world. With words whic ~—om 
play upon honest aspirations and grievances, the Soviet lead the vot 
ers have manipulated the people of other states as pawm thir 
of Russian imperialism. — 
Fifth, the Soviet use of violence to impose its will and it unit or 
political system upon other people is a threat to the peace tinuous 
There is nothing unusual in the fact that those who believe talf of 
in some particular social order want to spread it throughot! auinins 
the world. But, as one of my predecessors, Secretary Adams United 
said of the efforts of an earlier Russian ruler, Czar Alexander ume as 
to establish the Holy Alliance, the Emperor “finds a happ! wailab 
coincidence between the dictates of his conscience and thep"nal | 
interests of his empire.” The combination of this internationlf™t ¢ 
ambition and the Soviet reliance on force and violence-f Fou 
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hough it be camouflaged as civil war—is a barrier to peace- 
fy] relations. 

This conduct conflicts with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It conflicts with the “Essentials of Peace” resolution 
passed at our last Assembly. It has created a great and. ter- 
‘ible peril for the rest of the world. 

Even this conduct has not made war inevitable—we, for 
our part, do not accept the idea that war is inevitable. But 
thas lengthened the shadow of war. This fact cannot be ob- 
ured by propaganda which baits the hooks with words of 






jes in our ability to make absolutely plain to potential ag- 
gessors that aggression cannot succeed. The security of those 
reeeee & tions who want peace and the security of the United Na- 
ions itself. demands the strength to prevent further acts 
of aggression. 

; One of the fundamental purposes of the United Nations, 
©X prob Bs expressed in Article 1 of the Charter, is that it shall “.. . 
tity, and take effective collective measures for the prevention and re- 
it. That & oval of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts 
viet Cor. of aggression or other breaches of peace. . .” 

The action of the United Nations to put down the aggres- 


" q . . . . 

|B peace, and in doing so profanes the highest aspirations of 
uble | mankind. Ke 
-t of \( There is only one real way the world can maintain peace 

'®  dsecurity in the face of this conduct. That is by strength- 
ould =| anes : : ; SPE ILS. 

| & .sing its system of collective security. Our best hope of peace 
te g its s} 

| 


bstacle t 


obstack don which began on June 25th against the Republic of Korea 
—— was exactly the effective collective measure required. It 
rence Uf marked a turning point in history, for it showed the way to 
. Nov an enforceable rule of Jaw among nations. 
a Pf The world waits to see whether we can build on the start 
the nev § ve have made. The United Nations must move forward ener- 
Pika getically to develop a more adequate system of collective se- 
ses i curity. If it does not move forward it will move back. 
— Article 24 of the Charter gives the Security Council pri- 
tee mary responsibility for the maintenance of peace. This is the 
onorabi Wt should be. But, if the Security Council is not able to 
dite act because of the obstructive tactics of a permanent mem- 
io ae ber, the Charter does not leave the United Nations impotent. 
“ate vow fy te obligation of all members to take action to maintain or 
aa restore the peace does not disappear because of a veto. The 
ovata Charter, in Articles 10, 11 and 14, also vests in the General 
onteda Assembly authority and responsibility for matters affecting in- 
on an cmational peace. The General Assembly can and should or- 
ments of sunize itself to discharge its responsibility promptly and de- 
It staal tisively if the Security Council is prevented from acting. . 
essen. 10 this end, the United States delegation is placing before 
the Assembly a number of recommendations designed to in- 
1 build tease the effectiveness of United Nations action against 
defense 'ggtession. 
| Whe This program will include the following proposals: 
‘heir in _Fitst, a provision for the calling of an emergency session 
+ Union gl the General Assembly upon 24 hours’ notice if the Security 
tion fo 2uncil is prevented from acting upon a breach of the peace 
arm fog! an act of aggression. 

Second, the establishment by the General Assembly of a 
ral com fy Security patrol, a peace patrol, to provide immediate and in- 
as been “ependent observation and reporting from any area in which 
~< which itemational conflict threatens, upon the invitation or with 
‘ot lead § Ue consent of the state visited. 
pawns Third, a plan under which each member nation would 

designate within its national‘-armed forces a United Nations 
ind itsguuit or units, to be specially trained and equipped and con- 
. peace Muously maintained in readiness for prompt service on be- 
iselieveg Half of the United Nations. To assist in the organization, 
yighoutf"aining and equipping of such units, we will suggest that a 


\dams§ United Nations military adviser be appointed. Until such 
xanderfme as the forces provided for under Article 43 are made 
_ happi§“ailable to the United Nations, the availability of these na- 
and theponal units will be an important step toward the develop- 
jationalp@ent of a world-wide security system. 

jlence-f Fourth, the establishment by the General Assembly of a 
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committee to study and report on means which the United 
Nations might use through collective action—including the 
use of armed force—to carry out the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

The United States delegation shall request that these pro- 
posals be added as an item to the agenda. It is the hope of 
our delegation that the Assembly will act on these and other 
suggestions which may be offered for the strengthening of our 
collective security system. 

In so doing, we must keep clearly before the world the 
purpose of our collective security system, so that no one can 
make any mistake about it. 

We need this defensive strength against further aggression 
in order to pass through this time of tension without catas- 
trophe, and to reach a period when genuine negotiation 
may take its place as the normal means of settling disputes. 

This perspective is reflected in the proposals of the Secre- 
tary-General for a 20-year program, a perspective from which 
we can derive the steadiness and patience required of us. 

This perspective takes into account the possibility that the 
Soviet Government may not be inherently and unalterably 
committed to standing in the way of peace, and that it may 
some day accept a live-and-let-live philosophy. 

The Soviet leaders are realists, in some respects at least. 
As we succeed in building the necessary economic and de- 
fensive military strength, it will become clear to them that 
the non-Soviet world will neither collapse nor be dismem- 
bered piecemeal. Some modification in their aggressive policies 
may follow, if they then recognize that the best interests of the 
Soviet Union require a co-operative relationship with the out- 
side world. 

Time may have its effect. It is but+33 vears since the over- 
throw of the Czarist regime in Russia. This is a short time in 
history. Like many other social and political movements be- 
fore it, the Soviet revolution may change. In so doing, it mav 
rid itself of the policies which now prevent the Soviet Union 
from living as a good neighbor with the rest of the world. 

We have no assurance that this will take place. But as the 
United Nations strengthens its collective security system. the 
possibilities of this change in Soviet policy will increase. If 
this does not occur, the increase in our defensive strength 
shall be the means of ensuring our survival and protecting 
the essential values of our societies. 

But our hope is that a strong collective security system 
will make genuine negotiation possible, and that this will 
in turn lead to a co-operative peace. 

It is the first belief of the people and the Government 
of the United States that the United Nations will play an in- 
creasingly important role in the world during the period ahead. 
as we try to move safely through the present tensions. 

I have already stressed the importance we attach to the 
United Nations as the framework of an effective system of 
collective security. The steps we take to strengthen our col- 
lective security are not only essential to the survival of the 
United Nations, but will contribute positively toward its 
development. The close ties of a common defense are de- 
veloping an added cohesion among regional groups. This 
is a significant step toward a closer relationship among 
nations, and is part of the process of growth by which we 
are moving toward a larger sense of community under the 
United Nations. 

The United States also attaches importance to the universal 
character of the United Nations. which enables it to serve as 
a point of contact between the Soviet Union and the rest of 
the world during this period of tension. 

As our efforts to strengthen the collective security system 
become more and more effective. and as tensions begin to 
ease, we believe that the United Nations will be increasing], 
important as a means of facilitating and encouraging pro- 
ductive negotiation. 

The United States is ready and will always be ready and 
willing to negotiate with a sincere desire to solve prob- 
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lems. We shall continue to hope that sometime negotiation 
will not be merely an occasion for propaganda. 

Solving the many difficult problems in the world must, of 
course, be a gradual process. It will not be achieved miracu- 
lously, overnight, by a sudden dramatic gesture. It will come 
about step by step. We must seek to solve such problems as 
we can, and endure the others until they too can be solved. 

Among the immediately pressing problems which require 
the attention of the General Assembly are the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea, and the problem of Formosa. 

In a special and indeed a unique sense, the Republic of 
Korea is a responsibility of the United Nations. The actions 
of this Assembly, in its sessions of 1947 and 1948, outlined 
the United Nations aspirations for its future. Before the ag- 
gression of last June, the failure to achieve these purposes had 
been a matter of deep disappointment and concern. The ag- 
gression of June 25th raised a new challenge, which was met 
by the stout action to which I have already referred. 

I have every belief and confidence that this challenge and 
defiance to the authority of the United Nations will be 
crushed as it deserves to be, and that thereafter the future 
of this small and gallant country may be returned where it 
belongs—to the custody of its own people under the guidance 
of the United Nations. 

From the outset, the United States has given its full sup- 
port to the actions of this Assembly and of the Security Coun- 
cil. We shall continue to support the decisions of the United 
Nations as the future course of events unfolds. 

We shall do our full part to maintain the impressive unity 
which has thus far been demonstrated in Korea. 

The aggressive attack upon the Republic of Korea created 
the urgent necessity for the military neutralization of the 
island of Formosa. The President of the United States, in 
announcing on June 27th the measures taken to effect this 
neutralization, emphasizing that these measures were to pre- 
vent military attack either by mainland forces against For- 
mosa or by forces from Formosa against the mainland. The 
President made it clear, at that time and on several subse- 
quent occasions, that these measures were taken without 
prejudice to the future political status of Formosa, and that 
the United States has no territorial ambitions and seeks no 
special position or privileges with respect to Formosa. 

It is the belief of my Government that the problem of For- 
mosa and the nearly 8 million people who inhabit it should 
not be settled by force or by unilateral action. We believe 
that the international community has a legitimate interest and 
concern in having this matter settled by peaceful means. 

Accordingly, the United States delegation proposed that 
the General Assembly should direct its attention to the solu- 
tion of this problem under circumstances in which all con- 
cerned and interested parties shall have a full opportunity to 
express their views, and under which all concerned parties 
will agree to refrain from the use of force while a peaceful 
and equitable solution is sought. 

We shall therefore request that the question of Formosa 
be added to the agenda, as a matter of special and urgent 
importance. 

Advances which can be made on these specific issures, and 
the improvement which can result from an effective collec 
tive security system, may help the United Nations to move 
in the direction of settlement of further disputes. 

We also anticipate that, as our collective security system 
is strengthened, our efforts to achieve the regulation of arma- 
ments may then begin to be productive. 

My country reaffirms its support of the United Nations 
plan for the international control of atomic energy which 
would effectively prohibit atomic weapons. We will continue 
to give sympathetic consideration to any other proposals that 
would be equally or more effective in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. We affirm our support of the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to work out the basis for effective regulation and 
duction of conventional armaments and armed forces. 
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In talking about disarmament, we must keep one elem, 
tary point absolutely clear: that is, that the heart and cop , farm 
any real disarmament is confidence that agreements are being ee ‘ 
carried out by every armed nation. No one nation can have pequire 
uch confidence, unless it has knowledge of the real fac, 2° 
such confidence, unless it has knowledge of the real facts ; 





In Jap 







other countries. Such knowledge can come only from inte. =” 
national controls based upon free international inspectiog :fje"™ ” 
every country. There are no safe short cuts. p that ¢ 
Disarmament has been the subject of a great deal of prop helt mn 
aganda effort, and this will doubtless continue to be the ey fe” ei 
To those who advance various disarmament plans for Pip In - 
aganda purposes, the United Nations has only to ask 4 he Jan 
simple question: If you mean what you say, are you willing nity t0 
to take the first step? That first step is the acceptance of i | ‘These 
fective safeguards under the United Nations. There can } os 
ratic Dé 


no other basis for disarmament. Only when every nation ; 
willing to move into an era of open and friendly CO-Operaticy 
in the world community, will we begin to get genuine progr 

















he dign 
nda d 


: on cal 
toward disarmament. ‘ alk 
We believe nevertheless that efforts in this direction show tg 
‘ontinue. th: lans should } ade. ; i: » mepiete COI 
continue, that plans should be made, and negotiations shov E ual 

| qui 


go on. This subject is of such vital significance that no stoy 
should be left unturned, in the hope that these efforts yj 
someday be successful. As Mr. Bredo Stabell, the honorabk 
representative of Norway, put it so well, in a meeting of th 
Commission for Conventional Armaments: 

“No good farmer fails to prepare for the summer's sowin 
and harvest during the dark and cold days of fall and winte 
In my country, lying astride the Arctic Circle, the fame 


ontrol 
fertilizer 
jn parts 
shere tl 
and. 
The r 
with gov 
cal effor 








would never reap any harvest at all if he were to postpone hi + end 
labors until the growing season is upon him.’ t d 
: Jar? Senet pledge 
Mr. Stabell continued: “It requires courage and steadfa 

: i ee eee a able, to: 
adherence to the principles of the United Nations to explo wag 
the possibilities of regulating and reducing armaments whe astral 
rearmament to oppose lawless aggression is the dire need if pa 
| A vas 


the day. I trust, however, that the United Nations will 1 Bho Unit 
be found wanting in foresight and steadfastness in this in. ' mn 
portant field.” «a 

To reap the harvests of peace in the future, if I may mak Thee 
use of Mr. Stabell’s excellent image, we must plan aiff; 4: 
work now. = : 

I have stressed the work we must do to strengthen and ée. ry 
velop our collective security system. This is something non idk 
of us wants to have to do, but in the world in which we live oe 
we have no choice but to push ahead energetically with this aca ; 
task. Does this mean that all the other things we would likBr a. x 
to be doing, the creative, the productive activities, shoul,» gor 
be put aside for a later time? sia 

Not at all. We must keep pushing ahead at the same tite oostmc 
with our efforts to advance human well-being. We must cam The , 
on with our war against want, even as we arm against af Bence , 
gression. We must do these two things at the same time, be Batic 
cause that is the only way we can keep constantly before uff. atjeq 
the whole purpose of what we are doing. Unlike the medievi fh, repai 
monks who all through life kept before them a skull asi 7, | 
symbol of death, we must keep before our eyes the livin@ alle 
thing we are working for—a better life for people. siblish 

We have it in our power now, on the basis of the expe bebuild ¢ 
rience of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, at Byarshal 
of many member nations, to transform the lives of million} Yor 
of people, to take them out from under the specter of watt Btnited 
to give people everywhere new hope. We can meet the chal the , 
lenge of human misery, of hunger, poverty and disease. » comt: 

As an example of the kind of need to which we must PU train 
our efforts, I would like to speak of the problem of the u* fh stile 
and ownership of land, a source of misery and suffering tf Tpj¢ ; 
millions. nd a 

In many parts of the world, especially in Asia, nations have port 
been seeking to achieve a better distribution of lant... },. 





























ownership. Leaders in India and Pakistan, for example, ahent. 
keenly aware of this problem, and are taking steps to deal witlfjog 
it effectively. naterial 
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as the result of a land-reform program, 3 mil- 
ll over half of all the farmers in Japan—have 


e eleme, 


apan, 
ad COre ¢ In J I 


son farmers—Wwe 










- being B auired land. 
z equi 5 ae 

an hay In the Republic of Korea, where previously there had been 
il facts i yee as many tenants as owners of land, a redistribution of 
OM inter rm lands had. by the time of the invasion, changed this ratio 


Pection at that those who owned land outnumbered those who held 
1 of beit Jand in tenancy. Plans scheduled for this summer would 
of prop ve made farm owners of 90 per cent of the farm families. 
the cas 5 each of these countries, the result of redistribution of 
for Prop. he land has been to give the individual farmer an oppor- 
) ask thi nity to work for himself and to improve his status. 
wil These examples I have cited are not slogans or phrases. 
nee of ney suggest what can be done on a co-operative, demo- 
© Can ti atic basis, by processes of peaceful change, which respect 
nation j he dignity of the individual and his right to self-reliance 
Operatic ind a decent livelihood. The result has not been what has 
” Progres i on called land reform in certain other parts of the world 
Be%o collectivize the farmer and to place him under the com- 
7 shoul sete control of the government instead of the landowner. 
ns shoul Equally important is the problem of better use of the land. 
70 stoieBsntrol of soil erosion, better seeds, better tools and better 
forts “\ Bi.cilizers are needed in almost every country, but especially 
onda in parts of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America, 
ng of te shere the people suffer greatly from inefficient use of their 


and. 


S SOWIE The major responsibilitity in these fields rests, of course, 


dt winter with governments, but the United Nations should make spe- 
: fame ‘ial efforts to advise and assist governments in improving land 
‘pone ti Be and productivity. A considerable portion of the funds 
x. [pledged for the technical assistance program is already avail- 
steadiat able, to enable us to push ahead with an attack on such prob- 
> expr Jems as these, as well as problems of health, education, in- 
nts whe dustrialization and public administration. 
need Avast opportunity awaits us to bring, by such means as 
will 0 Bthe United Nations has been developing, new hope to mil- 
this in lions whose most urgent needs are for food, land and human 
___. Midignity. 
i. mf These efforts, and this experience, if concentrated on areas 
van af particular need, can have a combined impact of exciting 
, proportions. The place to begin is Korea. 
and de Just as Korea has become the symbol of resistance against 
ng note Beggression, so can it become also the vibrant symbol of the 
“a renewal of life. A great deal is now being done through the 
3 , gunited Nations and under the unified command for the relief 
. tik {the Korean people. This aid needs to be vastly increased. 
SnouN BBut there is another job which needs to be done, and a greater 
.__fge. As peace is restored in Korea, a tremendous job of re- 
"a me mstruction will be required. 
Ce The devastation which has overtaken Korea is a conse- 
‘ an 


















wence of the aggression from the North. It is probably un- 


ime, be Beta: : 
eilistic to expect that those who might have prevented or 


—_ “Pecalled this aggression will make available the help needed 
ll 1\"'Bo repair the damage caused by this invasion. 
. oa The lives lost as the result of this aggression cannot be 
© INI Brealled, but as the people of Korea set about the task of re- 
oa sublishing a free and independent nation, as they begin to 
ey rebuild their country, the United Nations must be prepared to 
” ‘li . iarshal its resources and its experience to help them. 
rs ws Here, by focusing on one place of extreme need, the 
: "hd nited Nations and the specialized agencies can demonstate 
1 CM" the world what they have learned about helping people 
we .P combat disease, to build hospitals, schools and factories, 
a Pu" train teachers and public administrators, to make the land 
the use tile. 
Ting "Et This is a job that can be done. It will take substantial funds 
ns have ma image taeg Fifty-three governments have pledged their 
© lew pPport to the United Nations defense of Korea. Some of them 
ag have been unable to contribute military personnel or equip- 
L wit tent. But all of them, I am sure, will want to contribute 
: od. transportation and industrial equipment, construction 
aterials and technicians to the great task of reconstruction. 
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My Government is prepared to join with other member na- 
tions in making resources and personnel available. When the 
conflict in Korea is brought to a successful conclusion, many 
of the doctors, engineers and other technicians, and much of 
the resources now being used to support the United Nations 
military action, will be made available by my Government 
to a United Nations recovery force. 

I suggest that the General Assembly have the Economic 
and Social Council set up a United Nations recovery force 
to harness this great collective effort. 

These measures not only will aid in restoring the people 
of Korea quickly to a condition of peace and independence, 
but they will demonstrate to the people of the world the 
creative and productive possibilities at the command of 
the United Nationals. 

Out of the ashes of destruction, the United Nations can 
help the Korean people to create a society which will have 
lessons in it for other people everywhere. What the United 
Nations will be able to do here can help set a pattern for co- 
ordinated economic and social action in other places, where 
the need is for development aid rather than rehabilitation. 

We look forward to a time when members of the United 
Nations will be able to devote their energies and their re- 
sources to productive and creative activities, to the advance- 
ment of human well-being, rather than to armaments. 

When the time comes that a universal collective security 
system enables nations to reduce their burden of armaments, 
we hope that other nations will join us in pledging a good 
part of the amount saved to such productive United Nations 
activities as I have described. 

A world such as this, in which nations without exception 
work together for the well-being of all* mankind, seems a very 
distant goal in these days of peril, but our faith in its uti- 
mate realization illumines all that we do now. 

In building a more secure and prosperous world, we must 
never lose sight of the basic motivation of our effort: the in- 
herent worth of the individual human person. Our aim is to 
create a world in which each human being shall have the 
opportunity to fulfill his creative possibilities in harmony 
with all. 

It is our hope that the relaxation in international tension, 
which we seek, will be accompanied by a great restoration 
of human liberty, where it is now lacking, and progress every- 
where toward the “larger freedom.” 

But the safeguarding of human freedom is not a distant 
goal, nor a project for the future. It is a constant, immediate 
and urgent concern of the United Nations. 

The United Nations should keep ever in mind the ob- 
jectives set forth in the universal declaration of human rights, 
and we should press forward with the work of our dis- 
tinguished Human Rights Commission. While we are en- 
gaged in creating conditions of real peace in the world, we 
must always go forward under the banner of liberty. Our 
faith and our strength are rooted in free institutions and the 
rights of man. 

We speak here as the representatives of governments, but 
we must also speak the hearts of our countrymen. We speak 
for people whose deep concern is whether the children are 
well or sick, whether there is enough food, whether the roof 
leaks, whether there will be peace. 

But peace, for them, is not just the absence of war. 

The peace the world wants must be free from fear—the 
fear of invasion, the fear of subversion, the fear of the knock 
on the door at midnight. 

The peace the world wants must be free from want, a 
peace in which neighbors help each other, and together build 
a better life. 

The peace the world wants must be a moral peace, so that 
the spirit of man may be free, and the barriers between the 
hearts and minds of men may drop away and leave men free 
to unite in brotherhood. 

This is the task before us. 
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COUNTERING RUSSIA‘S VETO 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


enn CHANGES IN the evolution of the United 
Nations Charter have been proposed to the world 
by the Government of the United States. 

As presented by our Secretary of State last week at 
the meeting of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in New York, these changes mean the potential 
mobilization of the armed forces of the world, as well 
as its moral force, to attempt by a united mankind to 
prevent war—to preserve peace. 

Originally, the preservation of peace by armed force 
was the task alone of the Security Council. 

But the Soviet regime has paralyzed the Security 
Council by means of the veto. Fortunately for us, but 
unfortunately for Russia, the Soviet delegates were ab- 
sent last June when the Korean outbreak occurred, so 
there was no veto when a resolution was adopted 
recommending that all member nations which so de- 
sired might supply forces to resist aggression. 

Now Russia is back in attendance at the Security 
Council and exercises her veto. The Council is helpless 
to go forward. For purposes of preventing war by 
direct action, it is dead—killed by the veto power. 

The United States. on the other hand, refuses to ac- 
cept this frustration. Careful examination of the pow- 
ers and duties of members under the Charter has fo- 
cused attention on the opportunity of the General As- 
sembly to function in an emergency when the Security 
Council fails to act. 

The Charter says that the Assembly can make de- 
cisions on important questions by a majority of two- 
thirds of its members. There are 59 member nations. 
The chances of the Russian satellites being sufficiently 
numerous to block action by commanding more than 
one third of the Assembly are at present remote. The 
free nations have more than two thirds today. 


The American proposals would call for a rule 
whereby the Assembly could meet on 24 hours’ notice. 
Presumably the regularly accredited ambassadors of 
the various countries would be instantly available for 
attendance, at least until the regular delegates could 
arrive at any meeting place. 

Likewise, the plan contemplates a “peace patrol,” to 
be in constant readiness to investigate situations in 
trouble areas. Thus, by impartial commissions, the 
facts would be immediately available to the Assembly. 

Most important of all, the Assembly would be em- 
powered to invite its members to designate units of 
land, sea and air forces to become an international 
mobile force available for immediate action anywhere. 


Thus, in effect, the General Assembly would beg 
the vehicle through which a world alliance—offey 
and defensive—could be brought together from am 
those nations which wish to join together in a com 
cause. 

The significance of this is epochal. It means th 
way has been found whereby the will of free natj 
can be asserted without obstruction by technical 
and procedural aggression inside the very organiz 
created to maintain peace. 


The veto in the Council was inserted in 
original Charter in 1945 because it was believed thate 
sovereign n2tion must retain its independent righ 
refuse to join in taking armed measures. The Leag 
Nations had the same provision. It has been tho 
that no collective system would work in which coer 
in a procedural sense was dominant. The Un 
States, moreover, was sympathetic to the veto idé 
the U. N. because the U. S. Senate was believed t 
ready to reject any treaty without such a safegu 

But times have changed. The United States is 
ing to submit its case always to a majority of the 
tions of the world, confident that America will m 
have a cause so unjust as to require a veto for self 
tection. 

Even under the new plan, there is no attempt 4 
ercion. There is only a method and a procedural m 
anism whereby the majority can act if the maj@ 
so desires. No nation can be coerced against its 
take up arms. Those nations which wish to do so,1 
ever, will have the benefit of the world-wide app 
that comes out of United Nations action insted 
one-nation action. 

The plan, if adopted, will be a triumph for theg 
esses of volition instead of coercion. 

It is a means of forging a world alliance for thep 
ervation of peace. It contains, to be sure, the thre 
the use of military force, but it also provides the 
forum that could have been devised for discussio# 
debate and for the mobilization of the opinion of 
kind on the side of justice and truth. 

Respect for the opinion of mankind is innate im 
pride of peoples everywhere. Eventually it may aid 
eliminating the same tyrants who profess to repre 
for the time being the peoples they oppress. 

The mobilization of moral force in time can Pp 
the greatest of all influences for world peace. 


(The full text of the plan as outlined by the Secretar} of 
appears on page 60.) 
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Tens of thousands of times each year, Cadillac cars 
go into the hands of people who have never betore 
owned and driver the ‘Standard of the World ”’ 
And each time this happens, it poses for Cadillac 
the most serious challenge a motor car ever faced. 


For when a man moves up to Cadillac, he does so 
I 


expecting extraordinary things. He expects per- 


formance unlike anything he has previously expe- 


rienced ... an entirely new measure of motoring 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *® 
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satisfaction and happiness . . . and a wholly new 


and surpassing sense of pride. And he expects all 
these new added virtues without any sacrifice in 
answers 


operating economy. How we// the car 


these expectations is reflected in the unrestricted 
enthusiasm demenstrated by new Cadillac owners. 


Yes, when you move up to Cadillac—you can with 
confidence look forward to the ownership thrill of 
your life. For Cadillac more than meets its challenge. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


























Peru mines money for 
U. S. electrical equipment 


~. 
ir 


HE rich gold and silver mines which lured Pizarro to 
the conquest of Peru in 1533 are still contributing 
their treasure to the country’s wealth. But today, minerals 
unknown to the Conquistadores bring Peru much more 
revenue, and her agriculture is the richest producer of all. 

Peru’s chief exports to the United States are lead and 
copper. She has the largest bismuth and vanadium mines 
in the world, and produces also zinc, tungsten, antimony, 
cadmium, indium, and other strategic minerals. But 
petroleum, sugar, cotton, and other agricultural products 
bring in more foreign exchange, particularly from Europe 
and from Latin American countries. 

Peru buys nearly two-thirds of her imports from the 
United States. An increasing share consists of electrical, 
industrial, and agricultural equipment to develop and 
“tool up’”” her own industries, agriculture and natural 
resources. Last year, trade between our two countries 
amounted to more than 132 million dollars. 

As it has done for more than thirty years, the Lima 
Branch of The National City Bank of New York offers 
every facility to traders with Peru. Call or write Overseas 
Division at Head Office for complete information. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BELOW: Copper, silver, 
zinc, and lead are mined 
here at Morococha, 200 
kilometers east of Lima, 
and 14,500 feet up in the 
Peruvian Andes. 

RIGHT: Power for Moro- 
cocha is produced by this 
hydraulic generator at 
Cachachaca. Nearly all 
the electrical equipment 
here, as well as the mining 
machinery at Morococha, 
is American made. 
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Every 3 seconds 
Q@ customer is 
served overseas 




















OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
502 Bartolomé Mitre 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Porto Alegre 
Recife (Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristoba! 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 








COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CUBA 

Havana 

402 Presidente 

Zayas 

Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 


117, Old Broad St. 


West End 


11, Waterloo Place 





FRANCE 
Paris (IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Yokohama 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Avenida Isabel 
la Catolica 54 
Republica 
REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 


PERU 
Lima 





PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 
Clark Field 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 











